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Foreword 



During the 1983-84 schooj year, 33,907 students m ealifornia were 
reported to be using Pilipino as their primary home Janguage. 
Approximately 10,941 of these students were identified ^ limited 
English p>rbficient (LEP). This publication, A Handbook for Teach- 
ihg PUipino'Speaking Studehts, was developed to help educators 
provide the best educatibhal opportunities for Pilipino-speaking 
students. 

What is especially important is that teachers and administrators 
have adequate_knbwledge of Filipino students' language and cultural 
backgrdiihd. This knowledge, research has ^hbwn, has a significant 
influence oh the schblastic performance of language mihbrity stu- 
dents. With the information provided in this handbook, school dis- 
trict persbhhei should be able to design and implement effective 
ihstructibhal programs that address the specific heeds bf Pilipino- 
speaking studehts. 

Included in the hahdbbbk is infbrmatibn oh the unique histbrical, 
sbcibcultural, and linguistic characteristics of Pilipiho-speakihg stu- 
dents. The hahdbbbk alsb provides ihformatibn abbut educatibhal 
resources^ such as cbmrhuhity brganizatibns^ public agencies, and 
classrbbm ihstructibhal materials. We in the Department are pleased 
to be ihvblyed in the develbpment bf this handbbbk. We believe that 
it ahd hahdbbbks for bther language groups will make an important 
cbhtfibutibh to the irhprbvement bf educatibnal services fbr language 
minority studehts. 




Superin tendent of Public instruction 
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Preface 



This Hahdbobk was deyelbped as part of the Asian and Minority 
Language Group Project in the Bilingual Education Office, ealifor- 
nia State Department of Education^ The prbjeet was designed to 
assist school districts in providing effective bilingual education ser- 
vices to language minority students, and the Project Team identified 
as its first major activity the development of handbooks for a number 
of Asian and miridrity language groups. 

The pufpdse of the haridbddks is to assist school personnel in 
understanding selected Asian arid mindrity language groups. The 
handbooks have beeri desigried for Use b^ bilingual education special- 
ists as well as admiriistfatdfs arid teachers who have more general 
responsibilities for the educatidri of language miridrity students. 

Chapters I and II of this haridbddk address general background 
factors regarding the Pilipirid-speakirig language group: immigration 
history, educational backgrdUrid, arid socidcUltUral factolrs. Chapters 
III and IV contain specific infofmatidri regafdirig the Pilipihd lan- 
guage and appropriate program dffefirigs that will promote the aca- 
demic achievemem of Pilipirio-speakirig studerits. 

This handbook is complemented by aridther pUblicatidri developed 
by the Bilingual Education Office: St/ioo/wg cn^i Z^ngw^^e Minority 
Students: A Jheoreticai Framework, ' which provides extensive 
information regarding bilingual educatidri theory arid practice. It also 
outlines^the basic principles underlyirig successful bilirigUal educatidri 
programs and suggests a variety of implemeritatidri strategies. 

The analyses and iilustrations in the Uieoretical Framework are 
not specific to particuiar language groups. Rather, the Theoretical 
Framework provides a way of conceptualizirig arid drgariizirig 
appropriate program services based on prdgrarri goals, available 
resources, community background factors, and studerit character- 
istics; 

This handbook and others developed as part df the Asiari arid 
Mmoj-ity Language Group P^^ are desigried td assist schddl dis- 
trij:t personnel^ in better understanding specific Asiari arid riiindrity 
language group communities and individual students whd cdme from 



_ Aljlformation regarding^this publication is available from the-Evalnation, Disseihihatibh, and 
Assessment Center, California State University, Los Angeles, 5151 State University Drive' Los 
Angeles, CA 90032. 



those communities.2 We believe that by using this haridbbok in cbn- 
junction with the Jheoreiicai Framework, school perspririel should be 
able to develop program services that are appropriately suited to the 
needs of individual Piiipino-speaking students arid that are cbrisisterit 
with California's bijinguai education law. 

During the past three years, California has experienced a dramatic 
increase in the number of immigrants from Asia arid other parts of 
the world. For example, the 1983 language cerisus iridicated that 
yietnamese students who are of limited English pfofidericy (LEP) 
increased froni 7,219 in 1979 to i5,87bin 1983, a 120 percent iricfease. 
6n the basis^of the 1983 lang^^^ census, LEP students ffdrii Asiari 
and other niinority language groups (excluding Spariish-speakirig 
students) toujed approximately 120,^ or 26 percent of the 457,542 
tEP students ide^ntified in California. Piiipino-speakirig studerits 
made up the fourth largest group of limited-Engiish-proficierit stu- 
dents in Calijornia. 

The Asian and Minority Languag^^ Team of the 

Bilingual Education Office began development of this handbook iri 
January, 1980. !t went through several drafts and was reviewed by 
teachers, linguists, and members of the language group commuriity 
before publication; Every effort has been made to create a handbook 
that would be useful to educators who are responsible for the educa- 
tion of Asian and minority groups. 

An id hoe committee representing 13 different language groups 
identified five key areas where information would be useful to school 
districts. Each of the handbooks addresses these areas. The first two 
chapters of the handbook are designed to provide a general under- 
standing of the social and educational background of the language 
group and of its history of immigration to the United States. The final 
two chapters on linguistics and program development are designed 
for bilingual educators who are developing^ appropriate curriculum 
and instruction for language minority students. The appendixes pro- 
vide a variety of available resources for the education of students of 
the language group. 

In spite of extensive work done by many individuals on this hand- 
bbbk, it should be regarded as a first edition. As time and resources 
permit, effbrts will be made to refine it. !t is difficult in one volume to 
depict the uniqueness and heterogeneity that characterize the lan- 
guage grbup. The reader should reebghize that any language group is 
cbriiplex arid diverse, with individual mernbers and generations hav- 



^Handbooks on Vietnamese-speakihg and Korean-spealcing students are available from the 
Evaluatidri, Disseniihatidn, and Assessment Center, California State University, Los Angeles, 
5151 State University Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90032. 



ing a variety^f heeds a^^ characteristics based bri different experi- 
ences Jh America and in their native countries. 

This handbook h^ been developed in coordination with several 
bihcr documents published by the Bilingual Education Office. As 
already statted, the resea-ch and evaluation information presented in 
th^ Theoretical Framework forms the basis for the theoretical and 
phUbsbphical as well as the pedagogical positions taken in the Asian 
animinbrity language to 

This handbook represents an initial attempt to describe generally 
the needs and characteristjcs of the language minority groups. Much 
mbre research and developmental work needs to be done by all who 
arp respbnsible for ensuring the successful adaptation to America by 
minority language groups. 



JAMES R. SMITH 
Director, Cwrtculum 
and Instruction Division 



RAMIRO D. R.EYES 
Director, Categorical Su^qrt 
Programs Division 



LEO LOPEZ 
Education Office 
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Nole |0 Readers 



This handbook is designed for use by administfators, teachers, and 
other instructional personnel. The contents of the handbook may 
help the user in many different ways. 

Chapter I. Overview of the PilipiiiCHspeaking People 

Material in this chapter should help school personnel to: 

1. Deveioj) effective curricular and instructional approaches by 
understanding how educators in the native country deal with 
literacy and language arts. 

2. Improve English instruction by understanding what contact, if 
any, students have had with English in the native country. 

3. Promote Pilipino language development by knowing how the 
Piiipino language is reinforced in the home and community in 
California. 

4. Improve Pilipino language instruction in the United States by 
knowing how the Piiipino language is taught in the native 
country. 

Chapter II. Historical and Sociocultural Factors Concerning Pilipino- 
speaking People 

Material in this chapter should help school personnel to: 

1. Develop effective curricular and instructional approaches by 
understanding how educators in the native country deal with 
li^racy and language arts. 

2. Improve English instruction by understanding what contact, if 
any students have had with English [n_the native country^ 

3. Promote Pilipino language devejopnient by knowi^ how the 
Piiipino language is reinforced in the home and community in 
Caiifornia. 

4. Improve academic per for mance by understanding tlie role of the 
Piiipino language in formal schooling contexts. 

Chapter 111. Linguistic Characteristics of the Pilipino Language 

Material in tfiis chapter should help sctiool personnel to: 

I. Create Pilipino language development activities by knowing 
more about tfie linguistic aspects of the language. 



2. Improve EnglishJ by understanding some of 

the similarities and differences between English and the Pilipihb 
language. 

CbapterlV. Recommendedjustruction and Curricular Strategies for 
Pilipinb Language Bevelbpment 

Material in this chapter should help school personnel to: 

1. Improve Pilipinb language and^ English instruction by better 
understanding the theoreticd bases for bilingual instruction. 

2. Improve Pilipihb language and English instruction by realizing 
how to manage the student's contaajn the United States with 

_ both languages in the school ami conimunity. 

3. Lmprbve acadeimie perfbrmance by understanding the role of the 
Pilipihb language in formati schobling contexts. 

Glossary, Bibliography, and Appendixes 

The material in the glossary, biblibgraphy, and appendixes should 
help the school staff to: 

1. Select materials necessary for language arts and other curricular 
areas, 

2. Pevelbp cbristriictive relationships with community organiza- 
tions arid media services related tb cumculum and instruction. 

3. Create liaisbri with bther districts in Galifornia by knowing 
where students bf the Pilipihb language grbup are cbncentrated. 

4. Use terriis that are associated with the Pilipinb language group 
and educational services to support it. 
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Cfiapter I 



Overview of the Pilipind- 
Speaking People 

History of Filipino Iitiffiigration 

Filipino immigration into the United States started shortly after 
the onset of American rule in the Philippines in 1898. The Filipinos 
came to the United States in three general waves: 

1903—1941: Pensionados 

The first wave; which began in 1963 and lasted until the outbreak 
of World War H; brought many young men who came in search of a 
university or college education but who planned to return to the 
Philippines (Melendy; 1977). This first group consisted primarily of 
students called pensionados; that is; students supported by the Phi- 
lippine government and institutions or by their parents; relatives, or 
friends. These student pemiortados; a highly select group, gained the 
reputation of being serious scholars. In later years student pehsioh' 
ados included men and women who had been employed by the 
goverhmeht for a number of years but who were chosen for their 
exceptional abilities and interests in certain fields of study. 

The achievements of the returhihg pehsiohadbs encburageii other 
students to come to the United States. Between the mid-192Ds and 
mid-1930s, three different types of Filipino students were ehrbUed in 
American colleges and universities: gb\^Tnm€ni pehsionddos (11) per- 
cent); students who were partially self-supporting (3 percent); and 
students who were cbmpjetely self-supporting (87 percent) (Obahdb, 
1936). Frbrn iPlO to 1938 almost 14,QQ0 Filipinos enrblled in a va- 
riety bf ed acatibjial ihstitutibns ihihe United States. During the for- 
mative years of the Philippine Cbmmbhw^ealth, these Americah- 
traihed studeius played important rbles in agriculture, business, 
education, ehgiheerihjg, and goverhmeht as their educatibh enabled 
them to be in positions bf leadership and authbrity (Melendy, 1977). 

1906-^1930s: AgHcUltural Workers 

The second wave of immigration lasted from 1906 to the 193bs as 
Filipinos went to Hawaii to work. During this period laborers for the 
Hawaiian pineappie and sugar cane plantations were very much in 
demand, and recruiters for Hawaiian plantations went to Manila and 
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the provinces of the Philippines to look for wcrkera: Given offers of 
good wages and free transportation, many Filipinos went to Hawaii 
(Vallarigca, 1977). 

Most of the recruited laborers were in their twendes and thirties. 
They were generally older than the Filipino students who came to the 
maihlarid of the United States, spoke less English, and hadjittle 
fdfinal education. Some of them, however, hoped eventually to move 
to the mainland to bbtaun an education, believing that working on a 
plantptidri was a steppihg-stbhe to that end. After a few years of 
wbf king ajid saving p^art of their earnings, many Filipinos did move 
to the mainland. Their experiehce as plantation workers in Hawaii 
enabled them to find jobs oh farms in the Pacific Coast states (Val- 
langca, 1977). 

The large-scale emigration of agri workere from the Philip- 

pines to the mainland cbiricided with their emigration to Hawaii. The 
mainland rhoyerheht started early in 192D and continued until 1934, 
when the cbrhbiried effects of the Great Depression and the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act brbUght erriigratibn frooL the Philippines to a virtual 
halt (Melendy, 1977). The Tydihgs-McDuffie Act of July 11, 1934, 
paved the way for the establishmcnt of_ the Philippine iSornmbh- 
wealth in Ndvembefi 1935:^the fruitibh of the Ibhg and hard struggle 
of the Filipino people for indepehdehce. Under the prbvisibns of this 
Act, the Philippines was to becbme independent in 1944. The Act also 
settled the matter of entry of Filipinos to the United States. The 
Philippines from then on was to be cbhsidered a separate country and 
was limited to an immigf atibh quota bf 50 persbns per year (Goloma, 
1939). 

i965^Pres€nt: Increased Numbers 

The third and current wave of immigration began in 1965. Between 
1965 and_J^974 Filipino immigration^ ^ 949^7 percent as 

2 10,269jmmigrants entered the United States. The 1965 Immigratibh 
Act conipletely changed H^^^ immigration patterns. Both men 
and women entered the United States, many of them well-educated 
members of families with large numbers of school-age children arid 
senior citizens (Meiendy, 1977). 

tocatibn of FlHpino Residents in the U.S. 

In Galifbrnia the earliest official record regarding Filipinos is that 
bf the Galifbrma census of 1910, which showed that there were five 
Filipino residents (Wallovits, 1966). Ten years later the number had 
increased to 2,647, and in 1929— the year of the greatest number of 
labbr arrivals— 5,795 were admitted. 
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The types of immigrants who rriadie up the heavy influx into Cali- 
fornia represented three distinct groups, of whom by far the largest 
was that of laborers recruited for agricultural work (Bldch^ 1930). In 
1923 and 1924 a shortage of labor occurred in California that caused 
agriculturists to look to the Hawaiian plamatidiis for workers to help 
on the farms. With the promise of higher wages, there was a substari^ 
tiai flow of Filipino laborers from Hawaii to Caiifdrnia (Cdidma, 
1939). Most of these workers worked in the northern and central 
agricultural areas of California, although many were scattered through*' 
out other areas of the state. Stoc' on was one of the largest centers of 
the Filipino agriculturai labor p^ j^ujation, and San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and important agricultural centers such as 
the Salinas Vaiiey and San Joaquin Valley areas constituted the other 
centers of the labor population (Wallovits, 1966). A second but small 
group of Filipino immigrants to California was that of government 
penstonados; and a third, also small, group consisted of seif-supporting 
students, of whom Los Angeles received the greatest number 
(Coloma, 1939). 

More than two-thirds of the Filipinos in the U.S. live on the West 
Coast. Forty percent live in California^ arid 28 percerit live iri Hawaii. 
A majority of the bldef Filipinos who immigrated eariier in the ceri- 
tUry arid their desceridarits also live iri these two states. The more 
recerit iriimigrarits are fd iri cpriceritratidris iri Urbari areas 
throughput the United States, particularly iri the Urbari areas of Cali- 
fdfriia. Thirty^ight percerit of the 1974 irrimijrarits settled iri the 
Urbari centers of Califdfriia=23 percerit in Sari Frariciscd^ 19 percerit 
in Los Angeles, and 8 percent in Sari Diego (U.S. Departmerit df 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalizatidn Service^ 19741. 

Immigratidri patterns ffdm the Philippiries for 1977 thfdUgh 1981 
are displayed in Table 1 . 

Data show that 96 percent of the Filipino^ living in the United 
States were born outside the United States or in the United States but 
of foreign j)arents: Sixty-four percent of that group, about 285,000 
persons^ speak Filipino ^ thejr mother tongue (Office of Special 
Concerns^ U:S: Department of Health, Education and^ Welfare, 
1974); And if 40 percent of all Filipinos jive in California, about 
1J4,000 Filipinos in California would J)e speakers of Filipino ^thejr 
mother tongue: Moj^t live in urban areas; in fact, only 7 percent of 
Filipinos in Californic 'ive in rural areas (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1974); 

Reasons for Fiiipino Intntigratibn 

Most immigrants come to the United States for such reasons as 
political liberty, economic betterment, religious freedom, socisd 
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equality, aiid freedom from j^dpulatibn pressures. These incentives 
also apply in the case of the FiUpihds. Filipinos immigrated because 
of (1) promises of economic bettermeht through labor recruitment 
programs and education^ (2) the lure of new experiences due in large 
part to America education and social stimuli in the Philippines; and 
(3) personal desires for independence and the prestige of self-support, 
paiticulaflyinthecaseof stud 

In Califofma the major factor in Filipino immigration was labor 
recruitment. The responsibility for the recruitment of large numbers 
of FiUpinos was ascribed to the (1) vanbus agricultural employers 
who desired to keep down their labor costs and increase their profits 
through the paying of substandard wages to foreigners; and (2) cer- 
tain steamship companies that were determined to increase the 
number of passengers for profit. These grbups advertised through 
lectures and moving pictures the "glbrious adveriture^jahd "beautiful 
opportumties'" available in the United States and made exaggerated 
promises. Hious^ds of laborers signed contracts for work in 
response to these attractions (Lasker, 1969). 

Immigration was also encouraged by American influence in the 
Philippines, especially through American educatibh. American text- 
books portrayed America as a "land bf oppbrtunity, equality, liberty^ 
wealth, and prosperity." The teaching bf patribtism tbbk the fbrm bf 
extolling everything that made for the prbgress of the Philippines 

Table i 



Filipino Immigratioh into the 1971—1981 



Year 


Number of immigrahts 


1971 


28,471 


1972 


29,376 


1973 


30,799 


1974 


32,857 


1975 


31,751 


1976 


37,281 
48,849 


1977 


1978 


37,216 


1979 


41,300 


1980 


42,316 


198 1 


43.772 








ToUl 403,988 



Source: 1980 Statistical Yearpo^^ 4f and KaturaUzation Service, 

U.S. Dept. of Justice, Immi|p^ation and Naturalization Service, Washington, D.C., 
1980. p. 34. 
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along the American modeh The schools also motivated the Filipino 
students to voeatibhal aspirations that were not achievable under the 
economic circuihstahees in the Philippines, thus creating the desire 
among many tcLemigrate for more education or for better economic 
opportunities. The influence of the American press and media was 
also great (Lasker, 1969). 

Many economic factors in the Philippines also encouraged Filipino 
emigration. Some of the most significant of these were^chronic unem- 
plbymerit in the large urban centers, the lack of opportunities and 
iriceritives for agricultural workers, and forced idleness during off- 
seasons. In addition, letters from relatives in Hawaii claiming that 
there were high wages to be earned, that the working conditions were 
good, arid that there was ah abundance of work, plus the thousands 
of pesos iri moriey orders exchanged in the post offices, lured Filipi- 
ribs to Hawaii.^ Another incentive was the desire to learn American 
methods of agriculiural production for the purpose of applying them 
iri the Philippiries (Lasker, 1969). 

Educational Background of Filipinos 

The desire for educatiori has characterized Filipinos throughout 
the cduritry's recorded history because formal education has been 
viewed as a means of upward social mobility. Parents will, therefore, 
make great sacrifices to help their children pursue their studies. 

Youths iri the Philippiries are characterized as ambitious, wanting 
to grow educatidrially arid socially. They want to become prominent 
members of their cpmriiuriity. Despite econbmie handicaps, they 
aspire to graduatibri from college. Iri terms of the ratio of college and 
university erirdllrilerit to total population, the Philippines ranks 
second highest iri the wprld^secorid only to the United States (Unit- 
ed States Opefatidris Mission to the Philippiries, 1966). The figures 
from the United States cerisus of i970 terid to reflect this fact: 

^^^^^"^^iyil^l^^P?^^ who have cpiripleted college 

(15 percent) is slightly above the U.S. average for men (13 percent) despite 
the large riumber of older uneducated males in the population: This 
results from the impact of the large riumber of educated Filipino male 
professionals who have ijnmigrated to the United States. . . . 

Of jthe Filipino women, 64 percent have compjeted high school— one of 
the highest rates of women in any subgroup and far higher than the 49 
percent of Filipino males w have completed hi^h school. The propor- 
tion of Filipino women with a^ollege education (27 percerit) is the highest 
for any population grdup,^ male or female . . . (U.S. Department of 
Health, Educatiori, and Welfare, 1974). 

This finding is also reflected iri the recerit study of Filipinos in 
Mountain View, California (Beebe, 1978). (See Table 2.) The data 
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Table 2 



Highet^ Educatiphal Attaihmeht for Filipihos Who Are Neither 
Students Nor Children Too Young to Go to School* by Place of Birth 





Place of biriH 










^MtetLStales 


Txnal 


Educdtiondl ditdihmeht 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Less than elementary 


105 


11 


4 


1 


169 


11 


Elementary 


133 


15 


7 


12 


146 


14 


High school 


316 


35 


32 


56 


348 


36 


Associate or Elementary 
Teacher's Certificate 














(ETC) 


53 


6 


3 


5 


56 


6 


Four-year college 


282 


31 


11 


19 


293 


36 


Master's degree 


16 


2 


0 


0 


16 


2 


Professionals^ 
law, medicine, 














and so on 


8 


1 


d 


b 


8 


1 


total 


913 


100 


57 


100 


970 


100 



(Source: Bcebc, 1978) 

*Percehts rounded to nearest whole number; totals may hot equal 100. 



PPj^As^'^c*^ T^^^ 2 are probably representative for Filipinos 
throughout California. 

The study shows that the college degrees most commonly earned by 
Filipinos in Mountain View were iri prdfessidrial educatidn=bacheldf 
of arts in education, 74; arid master of arts in education, 6. Educatidri 
majors constituted 24 percent of the 382 individuals whd attained 
postsecondary degrees (Beebe, 1978). In additidri, 1 1 persdiis earned 
elementary teaching certificates. 

Schooiing Problems Among Filipinos 

The relativejmpb^^^ Filipinos in the 

United States may be dedticed from the following: 

Despite the high percentage of educated FiUpino& who have already 
completed college^ ybiihger Filipinbs are hot enrolled in school today at a 
rate that is adeqiiate to co^ achievement. 

The enrollment rates of college-aged Filipinos nineteen tojwenty-f our 
years old isLbclbw U.S. averages. Only 28 percent of Filipino males and 23 
percent of Filipino females in that age group are in school, while the U.S. 
total rates are over 37 perceiit and 27 perceiit, respectively, for males and 



females^ Young Filipinos, many of v/hdm are second or third generation, 
artnot getting as much advanced education as the rest of the country. 

The rate of Filipino three- to four-year-old enrqilment in school (15 
percent) is about the U.S. level and is much lower than for the other two 
AsiM subgroups. Yet, the la^ force participation rate of Filipino 
women is Jiigher than for any other female j)opulatidn group, suggesting 
that Filipino three- to four-year-olds need more preschool enrollment 
opportunities (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1974). 

Although there are several contributing factors that keep Filipino 
young o^eople, niany of are second and third gerieratibn, from 
gettjng advanced education, it seems reasonable to speculate that one 
of these factors may be language. 

The obstacles that Filipino chiidren face to get a good educatidh 
are many. Faith in education is often not matched by the cquritry's 
capabUity to provide quality education. The period of schdoling for 
Filipino children is brief— six years in the elementary grades and four 
in the secondary. National evaluations have indicated alarmingly low 
achievement i^evels, whjch attributed to such factors as large 

classes, lack oHnstructional materials, crowded classrooms^ ineffec- 
tive teaching methods, and low jjer pupil expenditure. Stl:dies on 
dropouts or failures in school that are based on student surveys indi- 
cate the causes ^ (1) pov^ results in irregular attendance^ 
unavailabiHty of textbooks and outside reading materials^ 
and too much work at hqrre; (2) poor study habits, which include 
irregular study at horne and not ta notes; and (3) difficulties 
arisihg from the use of E^^^^ medium of instruction and 
consequent inabijity of students to compreh the meaning of words 
and sentences, and to locate sources of information in books and 
magazines^ it should be p^ointed out that, on the average, students in 
the Philippines study more subjects peryear at all levels of education 
than similar students in the Unked States do, but that 40 percent of 
their time both at the elementary levels is devoted to 
some type of language instruction (including vernacular languages, 
Filipino, English, and Spanish). As a result the time that can be 
devoted to other academic courses is greatly reduced (Wilcox, 1966). 

Awareness of school factors in the Philippines may help teachers 
understand the study habjts and learning behaviors that Filipino 
immigrahts bring with them to the American classroom. Social and 
cultural variables that may affect FjHpino children^ behavior in 
American schools include the following: 

1. The lecture method is the instructional approach to which most 
Filipino pupils would have been almost exclusively exposed. 
Teachers do not always have a completely free choice of instruc- 
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tional methods to use. Their choices often are determined by the 
constraints under which they operate, such as availability of 
instructional and jearning materials, school policies (such as 
those governing testing)^ classroom space, and transpdrtatidn 
facjlities. Thus^ where instructional materials— textbooks, refef- 
ences^ and other resources— are meager, the lecture method 
would probably be the most frequent choice. The jack of up-to- 
date reading niaterials for b^ students limits 
exposure to varying pointy of view. This situation limits oppdr- 
tunities to devejop skills in jhe us^ of a variety of references and 
other resource materials for independent study. The discussions 
that take place in the classroom are likely to be narrowed down 
to verifying facts related to previous lect^^ Testing would 
likely focus on the retention oj^ facts and information, leading to 
much memorization. This kind of procedure makes individual 
teachers the soje^authority because only tkcy have access to the 
sources of information. 

2. Many conditions in^hilippine homes and schools tend to make 
the Filipino child niore passive than active in the American 
connotation of the words. 

a. It was^nqt until 1974 that a bilinguai education policy was 
implemented in Philippine schools^ Children, therefore, 
especially during the first years 9l .school? hardly ever 
enjoyed the spontaneity of expression associated with using 
one*s native tongue. Many^cHldren probably had to contain 
their curiosity and thei^creatiye_and exciting ideas because 
they were unable to express themselves in a new language. 
This kind of self-restrajnt could Jiave become habitual and 
deeply ingrained in many children so that they have become 
reluctant to speak in a public setting. 

b. Filipino children are not generally encouraged to be talka- 
tive. Rather, thjjy are ehcburajed tj) be pqlite and good lis- 
teners. Ghildren are Jiighly commended when they are quiet 
and get high scores in written tests or present good written 
work. Pupils are conditioned to raise their hands to recite 
only when they are sure their answers are right so as not to be 
chided by both teacher and classmates. 

c. Children at home may be commended for self-improvement 
but not for overt competitibh. Aggressiveness is generally 
discburaged. 

d. Classes in Philippine schbbls are commonly large, and the 
classrooms are generally small. Some degree bf regimenta- 
tibh is impibsed. Little tblerance is felt for a child's attempt to 
challenge parents at hbme br teachers at school. 
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3. Filipino schoolchildren are generally nurtured in a structured 
setting. Newly arrived immigrant children might function better 
in a structured iearning situation, at least initially. Such students 
often wait to be told what to do and how to do it but usually try 
to do whatever is requested by the teacher. 

Attitudes of Filipino Parents 

Although Filipino parents are highly supportive of their children's 
schoblihg, they often take the attitude that as far as their children's 
activities and welfare in school are cbhcerned, the teacher knows best. 
Parents need not become involved in school matters. Filipino parents 
feel embarrassed when told of their children's poor showing in school; 
they tend to feel that the child's shbrtcbmings reflect bn the parents. 
Therefore, bfteh they avoid any kind bf cbnfrbntatibh with the 
teacher if they think that their children are not dbihg well in their 
schoolwork.They generally attend schobl events, however, when their 
children participate in schbcl prbgrams or community activities and 
are usually cooperative when given specific tasks tb do or when asked 
to give donatibns or contributibns to support school activities. 

Chapter Summary 

The latest census figures indicate that Filipihbs constitute the larg- 
est Asian group and the second largest national origin group tb 
immigrate to the UriitJd States. Over two-thirds bf all Filipino immi- 
grants to the United States have settled in California, It is estimated 
that over 60 percent bt Filipino immigrants speak Filipino as their 
mother tongue,. 

Ih_the past, first-gerieration Filipino immigrants came tb tjie Uni- 
ted States with good educatibhal backgrounds. Consequently, such 
immigrants were able to take advantage of additibhal educatibnal 
bppbrtuhities fbuhd in America. But second- and third-generation 
Filipihbs have been less fortunate. Some educatbrs speculate that, 
because these students have difficulties in identifying positively with 
both the minority and majority cultures^ school achievement has been 
affected negatively. 

As with all immigrant groups, Filipino children face many prob- 
lems bf adjustment when they enter American schbbls. Psychosocial, 
ecbhbmic^ culturaU arid language prcblems present serious bbstacles 
tb hbrmal schbbl achievement for these children. When the schbbl 
dbes nbt prbvide ah educatibhally £ ^ ^pbrtive ehvirbhmeht ih terms bf 
qualified staffs apprbpriate hiateriais^ and educatibnally sound in- 
structibhal approaches^ the prbblenis bf Filipinb language minority 
studehts are cbmpbuhded. 
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Although Filij)ino parents, like many parents, are veiy cdricerried 
about the education of their children, they tend to leave major educa- 
tional decisions to teachers and school administrators. The reason is 
?h^^_?™^^y Filipinos view school personnel as important authority 
figures. To some teachers this behavior may be interpreted as a pas- 
sive and indifferent attitude towards education in general and 
Upwards the school in particular. However, Filipino parents, once 
^l^^.y^aye an understanding of the importance of parent involvement 
in the school and once they know how to become involved, are as 
Ukejy^ any group to participat fully in school activities. School 
personnel need to explore ways which encourage Filipino parents to 
develop a close relationship with the school. 

^he handbook, strategies for designing and 
implementing instructional programs for Pilipino-speaking students 
wiil^e discussed Jn detail. In addition, suggestions will be given to 
promote parent^nd community involvement in school-related activi- 
ties effectively and efficiently. 
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Chapter II 

Historical and Socioculiural 
Factors Gdncerhihg 
Pilipino-Speaking People 

Factors in the Philippines 

The establishment of a public school system was perhaps the rhoM 
outstaiiding contribution that the United States made during iis 50 
years of dccilpatidii of the Philippines. The impact of formal educa- 
tion has been tfemenddiis. The increase in the number arid variety of 
schools has been extremely rapid arid has brought educatiori to a 
large segment of the pdpUlatidri. The riatidrial literacy cariipaigri is a 
continuing project of the Departriierit df Ediicatidri arid Culture, 
reflecting the iiatidri's high regard fdr literacy. Tdday, the Philippines 
has one of the highest per capita rates df cdllege and university educa- 
tion in Asia arid perhaps the largest number of professidnals (Bdr- 
laza, 1970). 

Language Policy in Filipino Schools 

The histo]^^ of school language policy in the Philippines has been 
beset by perplexing problems and conflicting viewpoints. For a long 
time the debate^focused on_which language^should be used exclusively 
as the instructional medium (Pilipino^r English) and for which grade 
levels:* English was used^ the sole medium of instruction from the 
first grade upward since the establishment_of the public school system 
in 19D1: In 1957 the vernacular (Pilipino) was established as the 
medium in the first two grades and English from the third grade on. 
New directions derived from many years of research activity, debates^ 
and conferences culminated in the decision made by the Phijippine 
Departjmerit of Education and Culture in 1974 to use both English 
and Pilipino as instructional media in a partial form of bilingual 
education to be implemented prdgressively in all grades: Under this 
arrangement the two languages are used separately in different sub- 
ject areas. The period from 1974 to 1978 was designated as a transi- 
tion period during which a gradual shift to dual language use was to 
be effected. Full implementation was mandated beginning in 1978 in 



■Pilipiiid is the official name df the Tagaldg-based national language. See Chapter III for 
further explanation. 
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accordance with the foHowing schedule: primai7, 1978-79; interme- 
dmte, 1979-80; first and second year high school, 1980-81; and third 
and fourth year high school, 1981-82. 

In nbh-Pijipino-speafcing regions the vernacular languages are 
resorted to only when necessary to facilitate understanding of the 
concepts being taught through the prescribed medium. Because of the 
bilinguality in Phijippine social life (where language choice is deter- 
mined By situ^ionai factors), Pilipjno is designated^ the instruc- 
iional language^ for social studies, character education^ healtji, and 
physical education. English is designated for science, mathematics, 
and allied areas. 

_ Pilipihb and English are taught ^ subjects in aljgrades. biteracy in 
Filipino is taught in the first grade. Lijeracy in English is taught 
begihhihg in the second grade and is built on a year of Pilipino 
literacy and oral English developjnent. The goals for both Pilipino 
and English teaching in the Philippines^are (1) to afford full participa- 
tibn in the culture of the language (integrative); and^(2) to use the 
language ihstructioh as access to opportunities: economic, social, and 
educatibhal (ihstrumehial) (SiBayan, 1977). 

Writing in schbbl is dbhe in Bbth English and Pilipinb. The courses 
of study for both languages list, ambhg bther categbries, an inventbry 
of written cbmmuhicatibn skills. 0ne rhajbr writing activity outside 
the schools is retter_writihg. One interesting finding of the 1969 
Philippine Normal College survey was that the favbred language 
ambhg the respondents fbr letter writing was English (Jueb, 1977). In 
additibri to school reading activities, students have many opportuni- 
ties to read in English and Pilipino butside the schools Because Phil- 
ippine social life is cbjiducted in these two official languages. Alsb, 
there is heavy circulatibh bf English and Pilipihb newspapers, maga- 
zines, and cbmic bbbks in the Philippines. 

The attentibh given to bral language develbpmeht in Pilipihb in 
public schbbl cburse manuals is evidence of the perceived significant 
role of oral language in the enhancement of cognitive skills and as a 
iiecessary fbuhdatibn for literacy. Oral skills in Pilipino are developed 
at schbbl through Pilipihb language classes and through the use of 
Pilipinb as a medium bf instruction. 

Use bf Pilipihb and Ehgluh 

A number of studies appear tb suppbrt the chbice bf Pilipihb 
among Philippine languages for dual use with English: 

1. The Philippine Language Survey (Otahes and Sibayah, 1969) 
reported arribiig its findings that: 

a. Of the three offici^ languages (English^ Pilipino, and Span- 
ish), Pilipino was the language most frequently mentioned as 
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most necessary for s access in yocational work (carpenter, 
farmer, fisher, homemaker, seller); English and Pil- 

ipino were considered necessary f^or success in m^any profes- 
sions (clerk, doctor, lawyer, police officer, priest, secretary, 

surveyor, tether). 

b. Of the 211 respondents of various occupations and native 
languages, 152 spoke Filipino. 

2. A hatibhwide survey to determine the language most commonly 
spoken, read, arid written_by riative speakers of eight iriajdr 
lariguages (Barcelbria^ 1977) revealed that PUipirid ranked the 
highest of all lariguages iri all modalities (understood by 148 put 
of 200) arid was fdllbwed by English (uridefstddd by 107); 
Cebuarid (uridefstddd by 38); arid Ildcarid(uriderstddd by 28). 

3. A study of 360 college student m Greyer M (Bambs and 
othere, 1977) mvestigated wh^ or not languages were 
e^signed by speakers to different roles and if v^ables of placej 
^9P^^_»_ *J>^_P_^J"^ons caused differentiated language use. The 
results indicated that a mixture of Pilipino and English was the 
most prevalent usage. The predominmtly English v of this 
mixture was dem^^ for speaking to teachers 
^J^^_Pri?sts, solving mathematics problems, and cbmmuhicatihg 
in the school setting. The predominantly Pilipino variety of the 
rmxture was favored for speaking jo friends, parents,^ and 
employers; taking about how children are supposed to behave; 
explaining how a game or a job is to be done; and communicat- 
ing in the home. 

Although estimated to be second only to Pilipino in the number of 
speakers, English has maihtstihed its unique position of providinjg a 
medium of commuhicatibh for the linguistically diveisc populatibri 
that has only recently accepted a^national language. Like Pilipino, 
another official language in the Philippines, English is used in all 
goverhmehtal, military, and educationkL commuriicdtibns. Frbrii the 
coming of the Americans in the early 1900s until 1957, English was 
the sole ihstfuctidhal medium in all levels of educatibri, bbth public 
and private. In 1957 English was designated as the language of iristnic- 
tioh from the third grade in the elementary level up to, arid including, 
college. Accbrdihg to the Implemmiihg Guidelines for the Tblicy oh 
Bilingual £ducatioh (1974), English is to be taught in all schools as a 
subject and used as a jriedium of ihstructibh in science, mathematics, 
and allied subjects from the elemeniaiy to the uriivei^ity levels. 
Additibhally, English is also used in the media, in some newspapers, 
radio arid television programs, arid even mbvies. 

Several studies ia cbde-switching^and cbde-mixirig ariibng Pilipirib- 
English bilinguals have been conducted tb describe br predict the 
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intefactipn_of topic, speakers, and setting in choosing a language. 
Ramos (1971) reported that all four of her informants, graduate stu- 
dents whose main dccupatiori was teaching and who had English as 
the medium of instfiictidri for a minimum of 14 years; agreed that 
pure English is used in very formal situations in which the interlocu- 
tors involved usually have a su4)eripr-ihferibr relationship, and that 
mixed Pilipind-English with English as the base is used among 
equals. 

Pascasio and Hidalgo (1973) fpUnd that university students used 
more English than Pilipind at schddl. Often, English was used by 
students in discussions df academic tdpics and in conversations with 
English-speaking people, bne-hundfed high scHbdl students in a 
priyate nonsectarian university in the Greater Manila area claimed 
phrases only to their superidf s. They repdrted using Pilipind with a 
few English words and phrases in speaking td others (Bautista and 
others, 1977). 

In an expioratory study conducted amdrig 50 junior college stu- 
dents, Castillo and Gaiang (1973) found that df the three cdmpdriehts— 
person, place, and topic— only the pefsdn cdmpdrient affects the 
choice of language usage. The respdndents said they wduld use slightly 
more English when talking td their teacher and employer and half 
Filipino and half English td the priest. Hdweyef, a mdre recent survey 
among 36b randomly selected secdnd-yeaf cdllege students from eight 
colleges and universities represeritihg the metfdpdlitari areas of Man- 
ila, Quezon City, Marikina, and Makati revealed that all three cbm- 
ponents (person, place, and topic) had significant effects on language 
choice (Barrios and others, 1977). As in the Castillo and Gaiang study 
(1973), coHege stud empldyed code switching ("mix-mix'3, using 
either predominantly English or Pilipind, depending dn the domains 
and three components. At school the preddminaritly English "mix- 
mix" is used; but at home, in church, and at the beach the "mix-mix" 
J?_^Pr Although the repdrted language usage is 

generally a mixture, predominantly English is used when respdndents 
speak to teachers and slightly English when they speak td priests. The 
slightly Pilipino mixture is used when speaking to empldyers, arid 
mostly PiHp^ino ''mix-^^^^ is emjjloyed with friends and parents. 
Respondents claimed the tendency to use a mostly English mixture 
when talking about how problem in mathematics, and 

mbsUy Pilipino when t topics as how a sdn dr 

daughter is expected to behave, how to play a game, or how td do a 
job in the most^efficient way. 

^Results of these and othe^r studies suggest that the amount of En- 
glish and Pilipino used as a whole. Almost 
always; more English than Pilipino is used in the school, whereas 
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there is equal use of English and Pilipihd for social gatherings (Pasca- 
sid arid Hidalgo, 1973). Eriglish Use is minimal aitidrig thdse of the 
Idwer sdcidecdridrriic status. The children df the poor, whd rarely stay 
in schddl after grade fdUf, have limited exposure to Eriglish (Bresria- 
han, 1979). 

There is sUfficierit eviderice to show that in the Philippines English 
is the language df formality, educatidri, arid power dri the national 
scerie. Alsd, the cdmbiried Use df English arid Pilipind, particuiarly in 
the Greater Mariila area, has becdrile a natural way of speaking. 

jpactors in C&Jifdrnis 

Everi before Filipirio childreri eriter American schools, they have 
already beeri exposed to English. They he?.f English spoken practi- 
caiiy everywhere in their environment. They hear and speak it at 
home, they watch television, and they listen to radio programs, a 
majority of which are in English. Outside the home they use Engljsh 
when they speak to their friends and when they watch English lan- 
guage miovies. 

In comparison with English, exposure to F4lipJno is less^extensive. 
The home is the niain source for developing and main 
language skills. Movies filmed^ ip_^he PhiHpjJines are available at 

A''^?^ ^^A^_]^!^^9l^P^^_9I_^L'^_^^^^" J^i^^^b^ theatere 
located in areas where there are concentrations of Filipinos, as in San 

Francisco: 

The Philippijie government, through the Philippine cojisulate and 
different Filipino ^sedations, assistsjn developing Filipino language 
skiUs by sponsj)ring prqgranis in commemoration of historical events 
(e^g^ Philippine Independence Day and Rizai Day). Pilipinb songs, 
poems^ plays, and dances are usually part of the celebration on these 
occasions. 

In Filipino social gatherings and other fuhctiohs, English and Fil- 
ipino are used as media of cbrhrhuhicatibh, especially when the par- 
ticipants belong to different Filipino language groups. A survey of 
1,629 Filipinos living in Mountain^ View, ealifbrnia, between Sep- 
tember, 1^77, and March, 1978, comprising 99 percent of the Filipino 
community in the area, reported EhgHsh to be the language most 
frequently spoken at home (42 percent); followed by Filipino (25 
percent); and Ilocano (24 percent) (Bcjebe, 1978). Of those who 
claimed to have grown up speaking Pilipinb, abbut 64 percent are at 
present using Pilipinb at hbrhe; 26 percent, English; and 3 percent, 
Ilbcahb. Apprbximately 30 percent of thbse who grew up speaking 
bther Philippine languages now use Filipino at hbhie, and about 39 
percent now speak English. It seems thaL individuals whd grew up 
speaking Filipino ^re likely to speak Pilipinb with some cbde- 




switching to English. Those who grew up speaking other Filipino 
languages were almost as likely to use Pilipind at home as their 
primary language. Among people who ho longer use the language 
they grew up speaking, almbst as many how use Filipino at home as 
those who use English. In the Mountain View sample, 39 percent of 
the respdndehts watch the IdcaJ Filipihd televisidh program every 
Sunday afternddh. Althdugh Pilipind ddrhihaies the broadcast media 
directed at Filipihds_ih the Bay Area, English^ is used almdst exclu- 
sively iri the several Filipihd newspapers in^the United States. Only 14 
percent of the Filipihd hdusehdlds in Mduhtain View claimed to 
subscribe to such newspapers. 

Summary df the CHapter 

Esteem for educatidii and literacy in the Philipjnhes is reflected in 
the national literacy fate of 85 percent in i975. The Philippine 
Department of Education and Culture has mandated bilingual educa- 
tion in all schools ffdm the first grade to the university Isvel,^ uisih^ 
Filipino and English in a partial of cbmplemehtary fashion, which is 
compatible with the Use of the two languages in Philippine sdciety. 
Both languages are taught as subjects. Althdugh reading in Pilipind is 
taught from the first gfade^ English litefacy tf airiihg is deferred until 
the second grade and is based on ayeaf of dfal skills development arid 
on a year of literacy instruction in Pilipind. 

Both English and Pilipind have been designated as dfficial lan- 
guages and media of instructidn and are taught as subjects iri the 
Phiiippines. Each has been assigned to specific domairis of furictidris. 
Empirical investigations of language use in the Gfeatef Manila area 
have indicated that English is the language of formality arid is usually 
used in settings such as the school, while Piiipind is the language of 
intimacy and informality and is used more frequently In the hdrrie. It 
h^ been reported that the combined use of English and Pilipind has 
become veiy common in oral communication, especially in the 
Greater Manila area. 

In Calhornia, Filip^^ English is generally 

greater than their e^xposure to Pilipino. While English is heard and 
spoken practically everywhere by th^^ is heard and 

used less frequently, osually in the home, in Filij)ino movies, on local 
televjsion programs, and during Filipino national celebrations and 
other social functions; 
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Chapter III 

Linguistic Characteristics 
of the Filipino Language 

Pilipmo, a Tagalog-based langaa^^^ is one of the Philippine Jan- 
Suag^? k^l*?^8^"g ^^^^^ (ajso called Malayo-Polynesianj 

language faniily which extends fron^parts^f Taiwan in the north to 
parts of New Zealand in the sqath and from Easter Island in the east 
to Madagascar jn the^ west: the indigenous lan- 

guages of Oceania^ Indonesia; Madagascar, Malaysia, ^aiwan, and 
some scattered languages in Vietnam; Thailand; Cambodia, and 
Labs: Numbering about 366 to 566; Austronesian languages comprise 
7 to 16 percent of the world's languages (Dyeh; 1956): 

Distribution of Languages in the Philippihes 

Authorities disagree oh the exact number of Philippine languages. 
Beyer (I9I7) listed 43 languages and 87 dialects. In his tentative out- 
line of the native Philippine ethnic and linguistic groups, Cdnkhn 
(1952) listed 75 main language groups, 32 of which had 113 sub- 
groups. By the end of 1967; the University of the Philippihes* research 
project oh Philippine languages and dialects had collected data dh 
more than 390 Philippine dialects, which were tentatively, grouped 
into more than 70 main linguistic groups (Cdhstantihb, 1971). The 
1970 Philippine census lists 75 Philippine mdther tongues. 

The large numbir df Philippine languages, estimated to number 
between 75 and 150, is partly die to the physiographic features of the 
cduntry. The Philippihes is a Sdutheast Asiah country cbhsistihg of 
apprdximately 7,1(K} islands and islets off the southeast coast of main- 
land China. Rugged mouhtaih ranges and ah array of rivefs dh the 
larger islands tend td isdlate the pdpulatidh, causing linguistic 
diversity. _ 

Oh the basis df the number df native speakers^ eight of the Philip- 
pihe lahguages have been designated major languages: Tagaldg (Pil- 
ipiho), Cebuahd, Ildcahd, Hiligayhdh, Bicdl, Waray^ Paitlparigd, and 
Pahgasihah (arrahged in the descehdihg order df the number of 
native speakers df each accdrdirijg td the 1970 Philippine census). 
These are the native lahguages df the eijht largest ethnic gf dUps in the 
Philippines— all Christian gfdups. Cdrrimdrily referred td as the 
major cuitural-lihguistic groups in the Philippihes, these groups 
geherally have the same hames as their hative lahguages. 
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As the linguistic map (Map I) indicates, five of the major 
languages— Tagaldg, Ildcand, Bicdl, Pampangd, arid Parigasinah— 
are spoken mainly on the island df Luzon; the reriiairijrijg three are 
spoken in the Visayan Islands and in the ridrtherri part of the island of 
Mindanao. Tagaldg is spoken as the mother tongue iri the proyirices 
of Bataan, Batangas, Bulacan, Cavite^ LagUria^ MaririduqUe, Nueva 
Ecija, Occidental Mindoro, briental Minddfd, Quezon, arid Rizal, 

More than 90 percent df the pdpulation speak drie of the eight 
major languages natively; the rest, largely indigenous ndii-Christiaris 
or Muslims, speak mindr languages (Llamzdri, 1978). Table .3, based 
on the 1970 Phiiippine census, indicates the riuriiber of riative speak- 
ers of each of the eight m^dr languages. 

Features of Philippine Languages 

Filipino languages have been influenced, principally in vocabulary, 
by tjie languages with which they have cdme in cdntact: Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Chines^e, English, and Spani^ 

^Ithough Philippine languages hav^ many lexical and grammatical 
similarities, they also have enough significant differences so that they 
are mutually unintelH^^ Cebuand, Waray, and 

Hiligaynon are c^o^mmonly classified as members of the same sub- 
group; Ilocano and Pangasinan seem to belong to another subgroup; 
and Pampangojeems to cqnstitm^^ itself (Constantind, 

1971). Far from bemg homogeneous, each of the major Phiiippine 
languages is broken up into several dialects that differ from each 
other phonoiogically and iexically. 



Tables 

Native Speakers of the Eight 
Major Languages of the Phtltppthes 





Number 


Ijdngudge 


cf speakers 


Tagalog (Filipino) 


8,979,719 


Cebuano 


8,844,996 


Ildcand 


4,150,596 


Hiligaynon 


3,745,333 


Bicol 


2,570,156 


Samar — Leyte (Waray) 


1,767,829 


Pamparijd 


1,212,024 


Pangasinan 


838,104 
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Pfiiiippine Language Groups 



1. Ivatans^ 

2. Ibanags 

3. Itawes 

4. Ilbcahbs 



5. kajinggas 

6. Bontoks 

7. liiigaws 

8. kahkana-is 




9. Paiy^uinaiis 

10, Eampanggos 

11. lagalbgs 

1i Biboian^ 

13. Hananoo-Mangyans 

14. Warays 

15. Ilbriggbs 

16. Cebuanc^ 

17. Tagbanwas 
1& Bataks 
19* Mamariwas 

20. BukMnons 

21. Bllaans 

22. Maranaws 

23. Magindahaws 

24. Tausugs 

25. Bajaus 



23 22 21 20 19 



Map 1* Location of Philippine language groups 
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Cbhtfbversy over a National Language 

The cbritrdversjes that mark the history of the hatibnal language 
qucstibri exeiriplifyjhe sbcjal cbhflicts that have resulted from eom- 
pcting languages. The need for an iridigeribus hatibnal language has 
beeii closely^ linked with the search fbr natibhal identity that arose 
during the Spanish period and was cbiitihued durmg the American 
regime. Oti Deccinber 30^ 1937, Tagalbg, renamed Pilipihb, was prb- 
claimed by President Manuel L. Quezbri as the basis bf the national 
language, although it was second biily to Cebuaiib in the number bf 
native speakers. 

The purist tendencies bf the prbpagatbrs_bf the hatibnal language 
and the regional cbnnbtatibhs bf the term TagoTpg dtl^ytd its accep- 
tance. To free the national language from its ethnic ties and to prb- 
vide it with the properties bf a natibhal symbbl^ Secretary bf Educa- 
tion Jose E. Romero renamed the Tagalbg-based hatibnal language 
Pit^mo in 1959. When the natibhal language qiiestibh was recbri- 
sidered in the 1971 cdnstitutidnal convention^ it became evident that 
the language situation in the Philippines as a linguistic/ regibhal di- 
vision had not changed much. Oppbsitibn to Pilipinb still existed. 
The demands of prp-Pillpind groups that the new CQtistitutibh be 
ofjficiaiiy written in Pilipinb (with translatibns in English^ Spanish^ 
and other Philippine langugages) and that the official language bf the 
convention be the national language generated hostility between 
deiegates from the Tagajog and non-Tagalbg regions. The prb- 
Piiipino group lost when the deiegates vbted to prdmulgate the new 
constitution in English, with translations in all native Philippine lan- 
guages spoken by more than 50,000 people, in Spanish, and in 
Arabic. 

The Committee on National Language, created during the cbnven- 
tion and composed mainly of non-Tagalogs, recommended the sub- 
stitution of Piiipino by a new "common national language to be 
known ^ Tilipino' based on native ianguages and dia- 

lects without preciuding the assimiiatiqn of words from foreign lan- 
guages*' (Liaixxzon, 1978). However, these recommendations were 
rejected.^ Finally, the new constitution, promulgated by President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos on January 19, 1973, provided that: 

1. This Constitution shall be promulgated in English and Piiipino and 
translated ihtb each dialect spoken by over SOrOOO people, and into 
Spanish and Arabic. In case of conflict, the English text shall prevail. 

2. The National Assembly shalUake steps towards the developm^t and 
ibrihal adoption bf a common national language to be known as 
*Filil>ihbV 

^- yi^^iL^thet^ise provided by law, English and Pilipinb shall be the 
official ianguages: 
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Questions have been raised regarding the selection of a national 
language. As to the status of Filipino, some claim that the constitu- 
tion did not explicitly abrogate it ^ the national language, and that it 
therefore continues to fulfill this role; But there are also those who 
say that this abrogation was clearly intended by the framers of the 
new cbhstitutidh because Pilipinb was no longer designated as the 
national language and a substitute had been provided. Jiow^ver, Fil- 
ipino continues to be taught in schools and used in the mass media^ In 
fact, it is taught as a subject and used as the medium of instruction in 
social studies, social sciences, character education, work education, 
health education, and physical education. Similarly, English is taught 
as a subject and is used as the medium of ihstructiou for all bther 
cbiirses. These prbvisions are cbhtaihed in thc lmplementing Guide- 
tines for the Policy on Bilingual Education (1974) issued by Secretary 
Juan Manuel of the Philippine Department bf Educatibh and 
Culture. _ 

According to Uamzbri (1978) Taigalog and Pilipinb are structurally 
the same and differ bhly sbciblihguistically. The 1970 census figures 
indicate the increasing acceptance and use bf Filipino, which is cur- 
fently spoken by abbut 55 percent bf the pbpulatibh. Gbnzalez 
(1974) predicts, based oh the prestigious status bf Pilipinb as the 
laiiguage bf Maiiila,^ the capital of the Philippines, and its increasing 
use by the mass media, that at least. 82 percent bf the pbpjulatibh will 
be speaking Pilipinb by the year 2000. Language experts believe that 
Filipino will be the iiew name for a language based oh Tagalbg in 
structure arid characterized by ari bpeririess tb lexical bbrtbwirig from 
other Philippirie lariguages arid frbrii Eriglish, Spariish, arid bther 
fdreif.ri languages. These experts predict that wheri_the Natibrial 
Assembly cdnverieSi it will change the riariie bf the Tagalbg-based 
Filipino to Filipino arid cbrifipel the Iristitute of Natibrial Larigiiage tb 
borrow sourids arid words ff pm other larigiiages. Filipirib riiay theri 
be proclaimed as the riatidrial larigiiage df the Philippiries. 

Ittiplicatibns for Laiigiiage Ii»tnictibn in the U.S. 

One df the factdrs that cdriiplicates the iariguage sitiiatibri iri the 
Philippines is diversity. Thefje are 75 tb 150 riative larigiiages (of 
which Piiipirid rs drie) spdkeri by Filipirids. Although these lariguages 
are in some ways grammatically arid lexically siriiilar, they are riiutu- 
ally uninteiiigible. Furthermdre^ each df the major larigiiages has 
several dialects that differ, especially at the phdridldgical arid lexical 
levels. Depending on the regidri of ofigiri, Filipirid iminigrarits will 
speak at least one dialect of one df these mutually UriiritelligibTe 
languages. 



Aside from speaking different liative languages, Filipino immi- 
grants vary in their proficiency in English and Pilipino; Until 1956 
English was the sole medium of instruction in all schools in the coun- 
try. The Revised Educational Policy of 1957 provided that the ver- 
nacular (ihe home or local language) should be used as instructional 
medium in grades one and two; with English and PUipino as sjibject^. 
English was to replace the vernacular as the ihstructibhal medium 
from grade three on. This policy was rigidly implemented in the 
public schools but not in the private schools so that some so-called 
elite schools were able to continue using English as the language of 
ihstnictibh from the first grade. 

_ Cdhseqiiehtly, Filipino children vary in their previous exposure to 
English (Otanes, 1974). Some Filipino children have more exposure 
to English hot only from having attended private schbbrs that use the 
language as ah ihstructibnal medium in the early grades but alsb 
because of access to supportive ehvirbhmehts such as a library in the 
home, television and radib^and bther bp»pbrtiinitie5Jound in affluent 
homes and cbmmuhities. Hbwevej, the majority bf Filipino children; 
regardless of their sbcibecbhbmic backgrounds, have had exposure tb 
English as the only medium bf ihstructibn beginning in the third 
grade. 

The Philippine Center for Language Study found that in Rizal 
Province the command bf a second language was directly prbpbrtibhal 
to the number of years in which it was used as the medium bf ihstruc- 
tidri (Davis, 1967), If this fiiidihg is valid, then those immigrant chil- 
dren who were educated-jh the schools that followed the Revised 
Educational Policy bf 1957 would be expected tb have less cbmmahd 
of English than those who werit to schbbls that did not. Accbrdihg tb 
P. F. Moral (1969), 95 pefceiit of the elemeiitary school age popula- 
tion attend public elementary schools, aiid 5 percent are enrolled in 
private elementary schools. 

Assuming that the Bilingual Education Policy of 1974 is strictly 
enforced in both public and private schools, all Filipino children will 
be exposed to English and Pilipinp, which are used as mediums bf 
instruction in specific siiby ects at all levels of the educatiphal system. 
However, outside of school, exposure to English will still vary, 
depending on the sdcidecdnpm backgrdund of the child. It should 
be lidted that fdf the ndn-Pilipind-speakiiig child, bdth iristriictidhal 
mediums will be secdnd languages with the exceptidh of grades one 
and twd, where the hdme language is alldwed as aii auxiliary medium. 

Differences Between Pilipiiid arid English 

Pilipiiid arid Eriglish have phonological mdrphdldgical, lexical, 
and syntactic differences. 
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Differences in Sounds 



There are rewer sounds in Pilipino than in English, table 4 (Hemp- 
hill, J 969) sumrnarizes Jhe differences in the distinctive sounds of 
Pilipino and English^ In^ addition to the inventoiy of Pilipino and 
Eh^ish sbuhds^ the chart in the middle column 

the Jifferences bejween the two systems. A heavy line around a block 
indicates an absence j>f the English sound in Pilipino. The symbols in 
these blocks represent the most likely substitute Pilipino sourids. A 
double line M-ound a^jock pointe out a different problem; that is, 
although there is a comp^abje sound in Pilipino, the Pilipino sound 
is so different from the corresponding English sound that there will be 
some difficulty recognizing such^ a sound. Although almost all of the 
blocks could be double-lined iKing this criterion, only those where the 
difference is critical oi^very noticeable are so n^arked. Note: The 
correspbhdehce between Filipino and English vowels is more compli- 
cated than the correspohdehce between consonants. 

Aside from the absence of many English sounds in Pilipino, other 
difierences in the sounds of the two systems exist (T. V. Ramos, 1970). 
Some of these differences are: 

1 . Initial letters p-^ f-, and are never aspirated in Pilipino but are 
aspirated in English. 

Examples: 

PiUpiho English meaning 

pilak silver 



2. The velar tiasal ^ is present in both systems and is represented 
by the digraph ng. This sound pccurs in all positions in Pilipino: 
initial, medial^ and final. In English, however, it occurs only 
medially and finally. 

Examples: 

Piiipino English 

ngapon (**now*^ 

sOTgaC*branch*^ singer 
payong ('^umbrella*^ ceiling 

3. The glottal stop, represented in this handbook by the symbol Q, 
is produced when the glottis is closed, thus stopping the air 
passage from the liihgs. Althoujgh present in both Pilipino and 
English, this sound is distinctive only in the former. The gional ; 
stop, though not represented in writing, distinguishes minimai 



maiapang 



brave 
color 
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Table 4 

English and Pillpino Sounds Compared 



English sounds 



Filipino sounds si^erimposed 
on English sounds 



Filip ino s ounds 



_p_ 


mm 


k 

• 




m 






m 


m 


01 
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pairs of wofdSi such as bdta'ichiid and baid (robe); and iubo' 
(profit) and mbpitube). 

There arc other diflerehoes that are less significant, such as the 
following: 

1. The Pilipino r js produ^ by rapping the tongue against the 
upper gum ridge, but the English r is produced^y curling up the 
tongue so that it docs hot touch the roof of the mouth. 

2. The PiUpino / is prohbuhced with the tongue relatively straight 
and flat from the tip to the back, but the Jnglish / is produced 
by having the tongue form a hollow from which sides the air 
flows. 

T, d, li, and s arc prpduaTd with the tongue tipcat the back of the 
upper teeth in Filipino but behind the upper gum ridge in 
English. 

Diffaraicts in Mbrpbblo^ and teiicon 

T. Ramos and V. dc Guzman (1971; used with pcrraissionj list 
some morphological and lexical features of Filipino not present in 
English: 

1. Filipino has a complcx5:'stcm of affixation. Most words consist 
of affixes and roots. The specific meaning of a word is deter- 
mine^ by the combination of the root and its affix. The roots are 
substantive, verbal, and adjectival in jncahihg, Md the affixes 
show aspect, focus^ and mode. Note how the root (read) 
denotes different meanings, depending on the affix added; 
Examples: 

Part of speech 
(vO 

(v.) 
(adj:) 
(n.) 



bumasa 



bdhmamhin 



&tgtish mednihg 

to read 
to read 

to be abie to read 
fond of reading 
reading material 



Almost any root in Filipino may be transformed into a verb by 
affixation. 

Examples: 

iaksil 
md^iaksil 



tanim 
tnagitmim 

umayaw 



Part of spee ch 

(adj.) 
(V.) 

(n.) 
(V.) 

(adj.) 
(V.) 

4Q 



English meaning 

uttfaithful 

to be unfaithful 



to plant 

negative particle 
to refuse 



3. Reduplicatibii is iised extensively to show plurality, intensity^ 
uncompleted action, and so oh. 



Examples: 

Filipino Ehgtish 

masq?ag dUigeht 

mdsisipag diligeht (plural) 



tima five 

timd lima by fives 

tttimd only five 

titimdtimd the only five (intensified) 

biti buy 

bibiti will buy 

binibiti buying (uncompleted action) 



The large-scale borrowing by Filipino from Spanish ahd Ehgli^h 
has resulted in lexical interference of various kihds (Gbulet, 1971). Ah 
example of such interference is the use of false cognates. Although 
some cognates have the same range of meaning and can fit into 
siEoilar frames, their patterns of distribution are often hot exactly 
alike. An incomplete knowledge of the xah4ge of meanings and pat- 
terns and distribution of cognates often leads the Filipino speaker to 
construct sentences Jhat are either amusing or ihcbmprehensible to 
native speakers of English £md Spanish. For instance, the Spanish 
destihdrl^^Xo designate or assign*^ is equated with the English j^^/i/ie 
("to predetermine, as by divine will^ or to appoint^. Kadestiho dhg 
idiay ko sdprubinsiyd ng isang iaoh is often translated as "My father 
was destined in the province for a year" instead of "My father was 
assigned to the province for a year.** 

Difitereiices in Syntax 

There are eight key syntactic differences between Filipino and 
English: 

1. The ndnxial word order of simple sentences in Filipino is the 
reverse of the word order in English; that is, predicate (or com- 
ment) followed by suhgect (of topic). The predicate may be ver- 
bal or nonverbal elements in both languages. It should be noted, 
however, that in Filipino, prepositional phrases and adverbial 
words may ht used as nonverbal predicates. Examples of simple 
sentences in Filipino are: 
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Verbal Predicate /comme^^^ Subject j topic 



bmiafigoy ang mama 

rSwam^ ("the man") 

Namptay anggurd 

rpied^ ("the teacher^ 

Nabusag ang basd 

rSroke^O ("the glassy 

Nonverbal 

Nominal: ^iudyante siya 

("Student*^ ("she/he'^ 

Prepositional: Sa Monterey angpiknik 

("in Monterey *0 ("the picnic'^ 

Adverbial: Kaht^oit ang ktase 

("Yesterday*^ ("the class^ 



2. As exemplifled By the above sentences, in Pilipino there is no 
equivalent of the verb to be. 

3. Ah impbrtaht feature of Pijipino and other Filipino languages 
that is hot present in English Isfotmy i^e^, the verbal feature that 
ihdicatei bh the surface the relationship between the verb and 
the subject noun phrase or topic of the sentence. The verbal 
affix mdicates, bh the surface, one of the following relationships 
between the verb ahd the subject: 

Examples: 

Agehtival: fCumaih hg mangga 

ate a mango 

The child ate a mahgo. 

Object: Kinain nj bata 

ate the child 



The child ate the marigd. 

Locative: Pinagkaihah hg bata 
at on the child 

The child ate bh the plate. 

4. The Pilipino verb sj^stem does not make true tense distihctiphs 
but instead makes a distinction of aspect; i.e., the characteriza- 



ang bata. 

the child (agent 

or actor) 



ang mangga. 
the mahgo 
(object) 



ang pmggan. 
the plate 
(location) 
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tion of an event as begun or not begun and, if begun, as com- 
I or not. 



Examples: 



iipino 



Eitglish 

•drank' 
•drinking' 
•wiU drink' 



Aspect 

(begtin aiid completed) 
i[begun, but not completed) 
(not begtin) 



ummom 
umiinom 
imom 

5. Pilipind uses linkers or ligatures extensively to connect words^ 
phrases^ and sentences that are related to each other as a modi^ 
her and that which is modified. The two forms of the major 
linker are na and -ng. //a, which occurs between the modifier 
and the modified or vice-yensa, is used after consonants. -Ng is 
attached to the first member of the construction when it ends in 
a vowel or n. When attached to a word ending in n, the n of -ng 
is dropped. 

Examples: 

Pityytno 

mataHnqntrnag''Uarat 
ipainusumbrero 
nmtakasnm utan 

magandang bahay 

6. Unlike English, J^ilipino does not indicate gender in its third 
person, singular pronouns. 



^gtisH 

inteiiigent student 
four hats 
heavy rain 
short story 
beautiful house 



Examples: 



Ptt^ino 

siya 
iiij^a 
kaniya 



English 

he/she 
him/her 
his/ hers 



7. Filipino distinguishes between the first person plural exclusive 
and inclusive pronouns. 

Examples: 

Piiipino Engiish 
kami (exclusive) 



tnyo (inclusive) 



nrnnin (exclusive) 
natin (inclusive) 



we 



our 
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8. In Pilipihb tfie verb is usually not inflected for number, arid the 
same form occurs with both singular and plural nouns/ proriduris. 
Examples: 

PiUpino Engiish 

Na^almo siya. He/ She is playing. 

Nc^tataro siia. They are playing. 

Characteristics of PiUpino Written Language 

Pilipino is highly phonetic, having an almost bne-td-brie cbrre- 
spondence between letter and sound. Except for the glottal stop, 
every consonant and vowel soun^^ represented by one letter in the 
dphabet. Now in use is the 2d-letter Roman alphabet in Pilipirib, 
wKch was introduced by the Spaniards to replace the indigeribus 
writing system. 

^ In 1976^ the PhUi^ of Educatibri arid Culture 

issued^ a memorandum containin^^ modiflcatibris in the brthb- 
grapfiic rules of Pilipino. These modifications were iritrbduced by the 
Institute of National Language to adjust to the need fbr mbderriiza- 
tion fflSd to keep pace with rapid developments and changes taking 
placein the Pijipinojanguage— the influx o^ linguistic elemehts frbm 
the difTerent influencing 1^^^^ as well as foreign. Foreign 

words, pirticularlj^proper nouns and words recently introduced or 
used in FHipino, may retain their original spelling. Therefore, the 
letters C, it M g j?,^a^^ Z may be used. 

_ Studeriis are taught to read and write in this system during their 
first year in school, i.e., in the kindergarten or first grade. 



Abafcada 



(PiUpino Alphabet) 



Letters used for 
standard Pitipino words 


Letters used for 
foreign words 


A I R 
B L S 
KMT 
D N U 
E NG W 
G O Y 
H P 


G LL V 
CH N X 
F Q Z 
J RR 



Figure 1. Abakada, the Pilipino Alphabet 
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Interrelationsliip Beti^ecn Language and Culture 

The close interrclatiohshir between language ihd culture is^ demon- 
strated by the ways in which certain aspects of Philippine culture are 
reflected in the Filipino language. 

C6iiit»y or Rapect 

Courtesy of respect is highly valued .by Filipinos. Linguistically, 
this is manifested in several ways (Ramos, 1978): 

1 . The respect particle po ' (or the less fbraial variant ftq 0, which is 
roughly equivalent to "sir" oj- "madam," is used for older peo- 
ple, one^ superiors, or strangers: Thus, when Filipino spesdcers 
talk in Engfoh, the^ often^j^^ sentences \^th "sir"j)r 
"madam." An overabund^race^ the translations of these 
respect particles, which often characterizes En^sh speec^i, ^ves 
the inapressiqn of extreme^h^ and, in the American con- 
text, may be considered superiluous. 

2. The second and third person plural jprbhbahs kayo ("you" plu- 
ral) and siia ("they") are used in place of the sih^lar form. 

Examples: 

Pttipino Engiisfi 
(Second person plural) 

kumain napo ba kayo? "Have you eaten yet?" 

(Third person plural) 

Kumain napo ba slla? "Have you eaten yet?" 

Instead of 

(Second person singular) 

kumain ka na ba? "Have you eaten yet?" 

3. Kinship terms such as kuya and die are used to refer to ah older 
brother and sister. 

Exainples: 

Ndtutidtog dng kiiya ko. "My older brother is sleeping." 

Ate, dJis hd tayo. "Older sister, let's go." 

4. Titles such as Mar^, Alihg, Dokton Gdbernador, and so bh arc 
used to adc^ess an older man, an older woman, a doctor, arid a 
governor, respectively. 
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Examples: 



FiJipihd 

AUjig Neiie^ hasaah pb 
si Eleiia? 

Maiig Nestor^ sasarha pb 
ba kayb sa Tatay? 



English 

"(Title for ah older wbrriari) 
Nerie, where is Elena?" 

"(Title for an blder man) 
Nestor, are you gbiiig 
with Father?** 



The interplay of Filipinb cultural patterns with the educational 
situation has been studied by a host bf researchers whbse findings are 
not in complete agreement. For example^ the frequent assertions 
about dependency and need for authbrity are a matter bf dispute^ In 
her study of grammatical, lexical^ and cultural interference in En- 
glish, Spanish, and Pilipinb, R. M. Gbulet (1971) discussed patterns bf 
Filipino behavior closely tied to Pilipinb speech. She mentibhed the 
respectful sUence which Filipinb students maintain when asked tb 
react to certain issues brbught up in class. Accbrdihg tb this view 
teachers and professbrs are considered as the epitbrrie bf wisdbmi 
consequently, it would be unthinkable for students tb questibh them. 
Thus, students would be expected to keep quiet and tb refrain frbm 
openly disagreeing with professors. Professbrs wbuld ribt be expected 
to encourage questions and would consider their positions challenged 
when students do ask questions. 

.Demonstrations of courtesy require Filipinos tb use Ibng prelimi- 
naries or "feelers" before making a request or asking a favbr. Fbr 
example, instead of barging in, a request may be preceded with, "Are 
you busy? May I disturb you?** And even when busy, one dbes not say 
so in order to give the impression that there is time for the persbn who 
made the request. T. V. Ramos (1978) also points out that a request 
might be relegated to the postscript section in a letter, although the 
request might be the sole reason for the letter. 

Social Acceptance 

Social acceptance whi^^ emphasized in Philippine culture 

may be achieved through pa^ (**getting along'O or through the 

use of good pubjic relations, euphemism, or go-betweens. TTie desire 
to get along with others (ma^irama) and to trade favors and compli- 
ments is evidenced by complex rituals and the euphemistic use of 
Pilipino. For exaniple, anj^merican who is not familiar with the 
Filipino culture might become annoyed when a PJlipino speaker says 
he or she will "ti7 to come" and then does not appear for the 
appointnient. The American is annoyed because time is w^ted wait- 
ing for the Filipino friend. Actuaily, the Filipino friend thought it 
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wbiild save the American friend's feelings if he or she did not say 
butnght that the appoiritment would not be kept. The American 
probably does hot know that when the Filipino speaker says, "111 
try,** he or she usually means brie of the fbllbwirig: 

1. "I cariribt db it, but I db ribt want to hUft ydUr feelings by saying 
rip." 

2. **I wbuld like tb, but I am ribt sUfe you really want me to come. 
Please irisist that I do." 

3. **I will prbbably cbrile, but I will riot say yes because something 
may preverit rile ffbrii cbriiirig. I have rid cdritfdl over what may 
happeri." 

With sbriie persuasibri this vague "111 try" can be transformed to a 
relUctarit yes bf an apblbgetic rid 

Siriiilafly, the Filipirid riiay fesdft td vagueries in speech and may 
use eiipheriiistic expressidris td avdid hurting the feelings of others. 
Iristead bf refusirig flatly dr disagreeing directly, the Filipino speaker 
bfteri uses such phrases as siguro nga or baka n^a ("It may be so, 
perhaps*^ dr more elaborate expressions or long preliminaries so as 
ndt td eriibarrass or "shame" (/zrpa) the person concerned. A Filipino 
speaker, for example, might preface statements with the following: 
"This is riot a criticism, j simply want to clarify certain points. In my 
opiriidri. . . ."Or the Filipino would rather remain quiet on a contro- 
versial issue. Ndt kndwing that this is part of the desire to please and 
be accepted, the American might be annoyed or confused by this 
vagueriess. 

Very likely td be misunderstood by non-Pilipinq speakers is the 
Filipino speaker's asking of seemingly personal questions. Sto/i^a 
pupumal "Where are you going?" is merely a form of greeting and 
should not be taken as a sign of excessive inquisitjveness. As a matt^^ 
of fact, the person who uses this greeting does not wait for a definite 
answer and is content with a vague answer such^ as pijmn Jang C^ust 
there'O or IVata ("NowherO. Similarly, personal questions such as 
Wata ka pu bang arawa.? ("Aren't you msLTricdyttV^OTMa^ 
suweidq ("How much is your salary?'^ and comm the 
weather are merely conversation openers and are meant to show the 
Filipino speaker's desire to be friendly or are attempts at expressing 
concern (Ramos, 1978)^ 

The Filipino sj)eaker^s desire to be accepted, to get along^not td 
shame people^ and to conform to strict rules of obligatidn and debt 
results in an indirect and flowery kijid of janguage which, when ear- 
ned over to English, makesjhe Filipino speaker sound strange to ah 
American. The Filipino immigrant's English was learned in a Philip- 
pine context and has acquired cultural overtones different from 
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America's cultural context; this English, referred to as Fitipino En- 
-'•-S, is sometimes difficult for other English speakers to understand. 



Family Infloenee on Bcluividr 

Understanding the Filipino child's verbal aiid liohverbai behavior 
requires an insight into some of the basic cultural patterns in Filipino 
faxnilies CSanchez, 1974). Some of the behavioral manifestations of 
Filipino children and the Filipino values or cultural patterns that 
explain them, as cited by R. Sanchez {197A\ used with permission), 
include: 

Oilruralpmterhsl values 

"Parental authority clearly 
demands and impresses bh 
the child's mind strict obe- 
dience to and actual suppres- 
sion and diversion of drives" 
(Jocano, 1982). 



3. 



Behaviorai manifestations 

I : FHipjno chUdren may be pas- 
sive and may not show initia- 
tive^ creativity, or indepen- 
dence; They may be rehictant, 
afraid, or slow to make deci- 
sions in the classroom — such 
as choosing a partner for a 
^ven group project or choos- 
ing visual materials to manip- 
ulate. To^ Filipino children, 
family approval is very impor- 
tant^ and they usually rely on 
their parents^ to make d^^ 
sibhs for them^eonsequen^ly, 
there is little or no opportu- 
nity to develop self-reliance, 
creativity, and initiative dur- 
ing childhood^ Comuiting par- 
ents even in personal matters 
continues untH matiinty, 

!; Filipino children follow what- 
ever the teacher says. They 
seM^om ^k questions. Fili- 
pino children have been trained 
to obey their parents and 
other adults. The younger Fil- 
ipino children are expected to 
obey the older ones. 

Children seldom or never an- 
swer back, even when the teach- 
er says something that they 
do not agree with. Children 



"Strict obedience and disci- 
pline are demanded and bred 
by the parent of the child" 
(Jocano, 1982). 



"Respect is an element in 
every social situation" (Jo- 
cano, 1982). Answering back 
is a sign of disrespect, while 
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Behavioral manifesiatiohs 

P^^y J^9w Jheir heads every 
time they see the teacher and 

^i^_^A*^J^??^^ goodbye be- 
fore going home. 

4. Children may hesitate to ap- 
proach the teacher^ even when 
they need help. Because Fili- 
pino children cannot approach 
the teacher even when they 
are in trouble, they sometimes 
resort to using another — per- 
haps older— classmate as the 
go-between. The chosen class- 
mate, who is usually the clos- 
est friend of another student 
who is older or as old as the 
child in need, will be the one 
to ask the teacher whatever 
the child wants. They expect 
the adult, in this case the 
teacher, to call for them if 
they are expected to do or 
know something. 



Cwftwra/pfl/rerni/ values 

the grwting and farewell be- 
haviors are just ways of show- 
ing respect. 

Because of •^generational strat- 
iflcatidn and age gradation 
of Filipino kinship, respect is 
expressed in the functional 
use of a go-between" (Jo- 
cano, 1982). Told that "chU- 
dren are not seen nor heard'' 
(Jocano, 1982), Filipino chil- 
dren find it difficult to ap- 
proach an adult and ask for 
something they want. 



G. M. Guthrie arid P. J. Jacobs (1966) studied Philippine arid 
Ariiericari child-rearirig practices that might have sigriificarit effects 
bri the persbriality develbpriierit in bbth cultures. Accbrdirig tb their 
perspective, cbritiriiied cbritact during the titire that the mbther 
breast-feeds the Filipirib child coincides with the develbpriierit bf an 
exterisive deperidericy pattern which is ericbUraged^ apprbved^ arid 
iritefpfeted iri the frariiewbrk fbr respect. Mutual deperiderice betweeri 
the iridividual arid exterided fariiily is eriiphasized. Often raised in a 
brie-rbbm hbuse with rilariy siblings arid other relatives^ Filipirib 
children riiay have little bppbfturiity or ericburagemerit tb be albrie. 
G. M. Guthrie arid P. J. Jacobs (1966) suggest that the main respbn- 
sibility lies in keeping gbbd relatibriships with others. Thus, the ideal 
child would be brie whb pleases arid lives peacefully with others and 
who does ribt hurt the feelings bf bthers. Instead bf being encouraged 
tb assert persbnal interests, the Filipinb child is encouraged to avoid 
aggressive acts and to attain persbnal goals by winning the support of 
the larger group. 



is 



Some observers consider hiya to be an important concept in under- 
stMdingJiow Fjfipinos^f^^ 19€4). Hiya refers to 

a mature of^sfa^e^ emb^^^^ and feelings of inferidrity. Fail- 
ing^ an ex^cnnatiqn, being scojdcd by an elder or a teacher^ and 
failing to matnt^ proper respect and behavior patterns may all 
represent occasions th^ could give rise to hiya. Hiya is considered a 
pauiTul expr lence that every Filipino would try to avoid. 

Closely relat<^ to fiiya is mnorprppioy defined as "the inability to 
tolerate negative evSuations** (Batacan, 1956). Schoolchildren might 
even quit school when criticized by teacher^^ of strangers 

such as Americans, who may be considered blunt by Filipino cultural 
standards. 

While the4)recedihg p^agraphs might help explain the behavior of 
immigrant Filipiho children in the United States, it should be recog- 
nized that the constructs^ used in the sources cited are limited as to 
U) the prediction and explanation of the w^s in which Filipino chil- 
dren behave (including Khguistic sioHs that Filipinq children bring with 
them); and {2Xthc neglect of features of thejiew setting that influence 
the children^ behavior XForman, 1975). Simiiariy, G. Guthrie and 
P. J. Jacobs admit that because the descriptive asj)ect of their 
research represents a selection from idl of the observations that could 
have been made,_itis subject to biases and omissions. 

S. Fbrrnah (1975) describes two attempts to provide some empiri* 
cal checks bri assertions about ilepehdehcy and the need for authority 
in the cufreht litcraturc aboutJFilipihb immigrant children in Hawaii. 
Obt^ed frequencies of specific classroom behavioz^ revealed (1) that 
the Utef atiire indicating that the Filipiho child never approaches the 
teacher is grossly ihaccurrate; and (21 that only one of the four hiya 
responses taken from J. Bulatao (1964) was displayed by Filipino 
students more frequently than others. 

Siimiiiary of the Chapter 

There arc 75 to 150 indigenous langutages spoken in the Philip- 
pines^ all belbiigihg tb the Malayb-Polynesiah family. Although 
closely rdated^ these languages are nuituaUy unintelligible. Accbrdihg 
to the 1 970 Philippine jccrisiis, more than 90 percent of the population 
are native speakers of brie bf the eight major languages: Tag^dg, 
Cebuano, Ildcarib, Hiligayribri, Bicbl, Waray, Pampango, and Panga- 
sinan (Llamzdh^ 1978). 

To free the Tagalbg-based riatiohal language bf its ethnic ties and, 
therefore^ to facilitate its acceptarice,^Tagalbg was renamed Pilipinb 
in 1959. At present the cburitry has three official languages. English 
and PUipino were established as bfficial languages in the cbnstitution 
ratified in 1973^ arid Spariish was established as an official language 
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by Presidential Decree Number 155. The 1973 Cdnstitutidn also pro- 
vides that "the Natibrial Assembly shall take steps toward the devel- 
opment and formal adoption of a natidnfU language to be known as 
Filipiho. Laiiguage experts predict that will be renamed 
^i/id and will be bperi to lexical bdff owing ndt only from Engiish, 
Spanish, and other foreign languages but alsd from the indigenous 
languages of the Philippines. ^ 

English and Pilipihb are used in all official governmental, military, 
and educational cdmmunicatidns. AlthdUgh Engiish is the niost 
cbmmbhlyLUsed laiigtiage^ mdfe and mdre ddcuments are now being 
issued in Pilipihb; arid important communications are being trans- 
lated intb Pilipirib, especially by the Institute of National Languages: 
Aside from the increasing use df Pilipino in political and sociaj gath- 
enrijgs, there is alsd a grdwirig literary tradition in that language 
(Beebe, 1978). Pilipirid is transmitted as a second language thro^ 
cbritact with native speakers, movies, radio and television prognuns, 
newspapers^ magazines^ cdmic books, schools, and other means; 
Spanish is rarely used, usually only for special reasons or occasions; 
Although there are many Spanish loan words in Phijippine Jan- 
gtiages, this language is spoken only in the upper echelons of society 
(3.6 percent df the 1970 population). The three qfficiad languages a^ 
taught as subjects in the schools. Pilipino and English a^^ 
all levels^ arid Spanish is an elective in all high schools, colleges, and 
uriiyersities. 

Between 1900 and 1957 English was the sole nied^^^ 
iri all Philippine schools. In 1957 the vernacular was designate^^ 
iristructidnal medium in the first two grades. However^ the ven^ 
policy was implefflented rigidly^ only in public sc^ 
teachers were allowed to use Pilipin^ in the classroom at any level tf 
they felt competent in it, necessary materials were available, and ihe 
students could understand the Iragua^^^ Pfiilippihe 
bepartment of Education Md Culture promulgated guidelines for the 
implementation of the bilingual education policy; KUngtml educatioh 
was defined as "the separate use of Pilipino and Eri^sh as media of 
instruction in definite subject areas pro v^^ that, additionally, 
Arabic shall be used in the reg^qns^where it is necessary.** 

It should be recognized that almost aU Filipino immigrant children 
in the United States speak one of the Philippine languages natively. 
Such children^ abilities in English and Pilipino vary, depending on 
their exposurejo the two languages which, in turn, depends oh where 
they came from,Jhe schools they attended, and their sbcic aoribmlc 
status, llieir linpiistic^ack^ounds arid proficiency in English, Pil- 
ipino, or other Jarigu^ages sho^^^ be used as the basis for grouping 
them to better serve their educational needs: 
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_iinb exhibits mmy pfaonoiogicai, mDrpholdgical and lexical, 
and syntactic diffcrchccs from English. Awareness of these differ- 
ences help teachers predict or explain seme stages Filipino children 
my pass^ through when learning the English language. Furthermoxe. 
Fihpirid immigrant children can be better understood and helped if 
teachers are aware of FiKpino cultural patterns, including child- 
reaniig practices. 
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Chapter IV 

Recommeiided Insiructionai and 
€urricular SIralegies for Pilipino 
Language Developmenl 



In the preceding chapters of this handbook, the cultural, social, 
and linguistic characteristics of Pilipino-speaking students were de-* 
scribed. Oil the basis of this information and recent research on the 
schooling of language minority students, the curricular and instruc- 
tional strategies for Pilipino language devejopment are examined in 
this chapter within the context of public education in the United 
States. The issues of transferability of bilingual skiljs^^literacy K^^ 
tidn, and instructional strategies specific to these areas are ^so pre- 
sented. Finally, the concern as to when and how English (both oral 
and written) should be taught is addressed. 

Because most Filipino children in the Philip^^ 
without having benefited from readiness training ^f^^^ 
garten classes, they receive this background preparation [n the first 
few weeks in the first grade. In Edition to cognitive rad oral lan- 
guage enrichment activities, provisions are niade for a. physicd^ 
ponent dealing wiih such skills jk auditoiy and visu^ discrimination, 
muscular coordination, and lefMo-right progression. 

In bilingual classes in the United States,^ readiness for reading in 
Pilipino, as well as initial decoding skills such as tho^e taught in the 
kariiiya instructional method and in Jhe Jcindergarten level of the 
Pilipino language arts materi^s (Asian AniericOT Bilingu^^^ 
1980), mzy begin at the kindergarten level so that the firsj grader can 
proceed directly to foiTnal reading. A teacher of Pijip^ 
arts should help students extend the breadth and depth of their oral 
skills even while formal readinj^cdvities go on, especid^ for those 
children who come from the barrio schools Jn the Philippines,^ 
such developmental opportunities are meager. For all new arrivals, 
experiences in concept rad language formati^ necesssc^ 
because of numerous ideas u^nique to the American culture that must 
be acquired by the immigrant students. 

Methods for Teaching Reading in Pilipihb 

Methods for teaching reading^ in Pilipino have hot been accorded 
much study: Two reasons for this situation are that (1) Pilipihb as a 
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subject is a relatively new addition to the Philippine school comcu- 
lum; and (2) prior to the adviht of bilingual education in 1973, not 
much emphasis was given to Filipino as compared to English, which 
was UsUaUy the sole medium of ihstruc^^ 

The methods employed in teachihjg Pihpiho reading have been 
characterized by stability and cbhsisteney. The nature of the system 
by which Filipino is recorded 5hbws the suitability of the phonic 
method. The 20 graphic symbols in the alphabet have a one-to-one 
Ciprrespondence with the sound system, ^nd spelling patterns are 
highly regular, requiring no elaborate set of phonies rules. 

Tht kartUya method (irtroduced by the Spaniards), which is the 
earliest known method for teaching reading in Filipino, is still in use 
and consists of three cbmpbriehts: 

1. Aiphabet. Tht letters are presented in bbth higher and lower 
cases, and the students membrize the letter names. 

2. Syttabtes. The sounds bf the vbwels are taught first, after which 
each is combined with cbnsbhants tb form syllables: cohsohaht- 
vowel consbriaht-vbwel-cbnsonant (bat-bet- 
bit-bot-bm). 

3. Ex€rx:tS€s. yfiotds and sentences form the beginning exercises, 
after which longer segments (paragraphs) are introduced. (See 
Appendix H for sample pages frbm a kartitya bbbk.) 

Developers of Filipino reading textbbbks have more recently 
devised modified versions o{ lli^ Kattilya tb allbw early ihtrbducttbh 
of larger and more meanirigful segmehts bf the language so that 
reading becomes immediately iritelligible. The phbribsyllabic method, 
for example, makes a rapid shift from meaningless syllables to words 
so that reading becomes meaningful immediately. The initial teaching 
of single-meaningless syllables is difficult tb avoid because the Pil- 
ipmo language consists largely of wbrds bf mbre than bne syllable. 
Single syllabje words are usually limited tb fuhctibri words, enclitic 
particles, and exclamatory expressions. After the vbwel sounds are 
taught, consonants are introduced beginning with the cbhtihuahts 
(sounds that may be prdlonged) m, s, /i, arid r sb that gliding intb the 
yj)wel_sounds is relatively easy. These chbices are also advaniageous 
in terms^of word formation. With just m arid s, the follbwinjg Pilipinb 
words rnay be spelled: mo, mas, mesa, dmo, misa, mdis, sama, sa, si, 
tnna,_usa,_uso, oso,pa, and uso. 

An approach very similar to the phbribsyllabic riiethbd is deriibri- 
strated in one of the kartUya samples (see Apperidix H) erititled Mgd 
Vnang ifakbang sa Pagbasa (Salvador, 1959). Corisbriants are iritrb- 
duced in the following sequence: B, k, T, M, N, S, I, H, Cr, D, P, R, 
W} Y, can begin readirig sentences as 
soon as they have learned the first four consonants. 
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_ TradUtionrfly, pho for teaching reading h^e been 

lavored because of their suitability to the Filipino language, which is 
polysyllabic in nature and has a phonetic writing system. Contem- 
pora^ vanations use synthetic phonics (proceeding from single 
sound units to larger sound units) only in the beginning stages The 
process quickly progresses to meaningful words and sentences. Pho- 
netic analysis then includes analysis of component sounds of wholes 
(analytic phonics), a useful supplement to other word recognition 
skills (e.g., sight word reading, contextual clues, word configuration 
and stiiictural analysis). ' 

Methods for Teaching Writing in Pilipino 

u ^^"u-^"^^ lM!gih writing in manuscript form because it is believed 
that this method facilitates work in beginning reading. Because the 
simple letter forms require fewer hand or eye movements and less 
hltmg of the pencil at the end of single strokes, it is thought that 
children will be less strained when writing in manuscript form. 

The basic physical skills required for handwriting consist of prac- 
tice m establishing the dominant hand, handling the writing equip- 
ment, establishing lefi-to-right direction, and positioning the paper 
and pencil. Initial exercises include practice in making basic strokes 
and shapes (e.g., large and lower case circles^ large and small vertical 
and diagonal lines, and spacing). Instruction in writing is begun by 
having students learn the letters of the alphabet. The letters are pre- 
sented in relation to whole words. The copying of models in conjunc- 
tion with specific instructions is an important initial activity the 
order of presenting letters may vary. For example, some teachers 
preler to follow alphabetical order to reinforce alphabetizing skill' 
others present letters in the order of difficulty. Sometimes, letter^ 
requiring similar strokes are presented together (e.g., O, C, G:l E, F. 
^: V ?^k sample models for letters in the Abakada (Piiip'inb 
alphabet) are provided in Appendix F. The first words that children 
write m^ well be their names arid addresses, which are of special 
significance. 

^ The transition to cursive writirig is UsUally made in the middle of 
the second grade or at the beginriirig of the third grade. At that time 
presumably, the childreri have gairied sufficient small muscle coordi- 
nation to enable them to make the extra flourishes and curves 
involved in cursive forms and to join these forms. The children are 
introduced to this second form of writing by being made aware of the 
difference between the two styles: 

1. In manuscript writing the letters are separate; in cursive writing 
they are joined. 
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2. In maiiuscript writing the pencil is lifted at the end of every 
stroke; in cursive writing the pencil is lifted the end of the 
word to dot letter fs and cross letter j's. Demonstrations on 
both styles using the same words should make these differences 
evident to children. 
For teachers wishing to present letters according to similarity of 
strokes, the gf duping below might be helpful: 

1. i, u, w, r, s, i, h, k 

2. h, m,y 

3. a/o, d, i,p 

4. e,hb 

A review of courses m PjUpino language arts reveals writing skills 
in the two general categories of mechanics of writing (spelling, punc- 
tuation and capitalization^fonnat, handwriting) and cbrripdsitidn 
writing (reports, notes, letters^ summaries, outlines,^ narratives, exposi- 
tidns^ descriptions, pocnas or rhymes, and riddles). Cdmpdsition- 
writing activities include copying, writiag^frbm dictatidri, cdmpleting 
test-type exercises, writing following models or outlines^ and writing 
creatively. In addjtion^to^ activities recommended under the writing 
category, there are writing activities involved in the dther areas of 
language arts (e.g., vocabulary development^ grammar, and reading) 
td provide reinforcemenj in the total field of Pilipind language arts. 

Table 5 summarizes the grade J>y grade prbgressidn df writing skills 
in Filipino, (the original text in Filipino is in Appendix G.) 

Introduction of diS English Instnirtib 

Mbst language-minority students benefit from bral English lan- 
guage instruction as soon as they enter school. The students shduld be 
read^ td develdp their basic interpersonal cbmmuhicatiye skills in 
English, the critical element in school contexts is tb design iristruc- 
tibrial prdgrams for language-minority students sathat expdsure td 
English results in the efficient acquisition bf basic cbmpetence in 
communication without interference with noxmal cdgnitive dr aca- 
demic subject matter and jn affective develbprrierit. Instructional 
environments vaiy in the degree to which they prbrridte dr inhibit this 
process among language minority siudents. 

_ In schddl situatidns language minority students are exposed td 
English in fduf basic ways: (i j submersion classes; (2) grammar-based 
English as a second language (ESt); (3) communicative-based ESL; 
and (4) sheltered-English classes (see the Glossary). In subrriersidn 
classes teachers instruct as if all of the students in the class were native 
speakers df English. Grammar-based ESL classes focus bn phdndldgy 
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Table 5 

A ConUnuum of Writing Skills in Filipino 
Kindergarten Thrbiigfi 6rade Six 



SkWiobeUarhed 



A. Mecbanics of writing 

1 . Makes correct hand/ arm movements in 
writing 

2. Writes th^e^phatwt correctly 

3. Writes name correctly 

4. Uses capital letters correctly in: 
a. Names 

^} ^['^ll^^rdsjn sentences 

c. Proper noans 

d. Names of days and months 
Titles of persons 



Grade in which skitl 
istobelearned^ 



X 1 7 S 4 X 



f. 

h. 

i. 
j. 



Holidays 
Titles 

Words related to Gbd_ 
Flrsl words in parts of ah outline 
Salutation/ complimentary ending in 
letters 

Uses punctuation marks correctly 
3- PfriP^s at end of sentences 
Periods in abbreviations 
Question marks 
Commas in: 

(1) Words in a series 

(2) Dates 

(3) After Oo, Hindi, Opo 

(4) In salutations/ complimentary endings 
Exciamation points 
Apostrophe in contractions 

_ Parentheses 
6. Uses correct abbreviations 
1. Copies correctly 



b. 
c. 

d. 



e. 
f. 

J- 



a. Words/ Hstc 

b. Ser tehees 

c. Paragraphs 
J. Jbette s 

Writes from dictation 

a. Words/ lists 

b. Sentences 

c. Paragraphs 



X X 
X X 
X 



X X 



X X 
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Table 5 (cdhtthued) 





Grade in which skill 




w^fo be learn 






/o ^ ieamea 


K 


J 


2 


3 


4 




0 


B. Composition of writing 


















1 . Writes sentences 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


z. w riics paragrapna 
















£1. une^paiag^rap^n cornposiiion 








X 


X 


X 


X 


D. 1 WO^psra^rapn t-oiupuaiiiun 










X 


X 


X 


3. Writes letters 
















a. f nenqiy ^lo ten ncws^ 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


D. mviiaiion 








X 


X 


X 


X 


c. I naiiK you 








X 


X 


X 


X 


d. Excuse 








X 


X 


X 


X 


e. Cbhdblehce 








X 


X 


X 


X 


f. CdngratuiatlDns 












X 


X 


g: Request 












X 


X 


h. Notice of visit 












X 


X 


i. Business letter 








X 


X 


X 


X 


4. Uses parts of speech correctly 










X 


X 


X 


5. Writes informai notes 










X 


X 


X 


6. Writes reports 








X 


X 


X 


X 


7. Writes ribtices 








X 


X 


X 


X 


8. Writes news articles 












X 


X 


9. Writes summaries 












X 


X 


10. Writes stories 








X 


X 


X 


X 


11. Writes descrij)tidns 








X 


X 


X 


X 


12. Writes explanations 








X 


X 


X 


X 


13. Writes rhymes/ pbeihs 












X 


X 


14. Writes riddles 








X 


X 


X 


X 



Source: Department of Education and eulture, Manila, Philippines, 1977. 
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arid syntax arid eriiphasize the learning of language rules through 
inductive (gramriiar-trarislation ) or deductive (audiolingual or cogni- 
tive code) methods. Cbriitnuntcatton-b^ed ESL, by contrast, places 
prriphasis on langua use and Janguage functions. This type of 
iristrUctiorL focuses ori Basic communicative competence, not on the 
learriirig of rules of grariiriiar: Sheltered-English ajpproaches deliver 
subject riiatter in the secorid language. In these situations second- 
language (L2) acquirers usually are grouped together, special mate- 
rials are provided, arid students are allowed to speak in their primaiy 
language (Lj)^ However, the teacher always models L2 native speaker 
or near-native speaker speech. Also, a native sp :aker-to-nonnative 
speaker register ("riidtherese," "foreigner talk") is used by the teacher. 
The research su^ests that cdmriiuriicative-based ESt and sheltered- 
English iristructibn effectively proiriote the acquistibri of basic inter- 
persdnal cdmmuriicative skills in English. Grariimar-based ESL and 
submersidn classes have beeri founito be less effective in promoting 
such skills (Krasheri^ 1981; Terrell, 1981). 

Grammar-based ESL iristructiori at best leads mostly to the devel- 
opment of the language riidriitdr (Krashen, 1981). This monitor assists 
learners of a second lariguajge iri the prdduetidri of grammatically 
accurate utterances. Hdwever, seversil cdriditidns must exist before 
individuals can efficiently use the riidriitdr. First, the task must be 
focused on language fdrms iri sdriie way (e.g., a grammar test): 
Second, the learner previously riiust have learned the desired rule and 
must be able to recdgnize the appropriateriess of the specific rule for 
the specific structure desired. Firially, the speaker needs sufficient 
time to retrieve the rule^ adapt it td the speech situatidn, and use it 
correctly in producing the utterance. These cdnditidns are riot avail- 
able to individuals in most normal speech situatidris. 

Submersion Environments 

Submersidn environme^^^^^ even less effective than gramriiar- 
based ESL because during submersion lessons language niindrity 
studerits do not comprehend much of what is said. Stephen Krashen 
states that the critical element of "comprehensible input" is 1+/. The i 
is wJhat the^student can already comprehend in the L2. The +/ is the 
additidnal input that is made comprehensible by a variety of strate- 
gies and techniques (Krashen, 1981). In submersion classes, hdwever, 
the provisidn of /+/ is only infrequently achieved. Because most of the 
iriput is directed towards native English speakers, language minority 
students are exposed to English input at incomprehensible levels of 
1+2^ 1+^, arid i+n. Gonsiderable research indicates that submersion 
ddes ndt effectively proriiote either the development of basic interper- 
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sonal communicative skills or cognitive/ academic language profi- 
ciency among language minority students (Cummins, 1981; Krashen, 
1981); 

According to some rc5cent secbrid-larigiiage acquisition studies 
(Krashen, I98I; Terrell, 1981), the attainmem of basic imerpers^ 
communicative skills in a second language is largely determined by 
the amount of "compTehehsible second-language" input a student 
receives under favorable; cbhditibhs. Cbmmunicatidn-based ESL and 
sheltered-English situatibhs prbvide students with large amounts of 
such input under j)ptimal cbhditiohs. Submersion environments and 
grammar-based ESL situatibhs prbvide students with only very 
limited amounts of "cbmprehensible input" (especially in the initial 
stages) under cbhditibhs cbhsiderably less favorable for second lan- 
guage acquisition. 

Unless there are impbrtaht psychpeducatidnal reasons, such as 
recent traumatic experiehces br special learning disabilities, language 
minority studehts^ will benefit frbm exposure to English in comniu- 
hicative-based ESL and sheltered-English situations, Students^iU 
thereby acquire English and will hot necessarily experienc?_i_nterfer- 
ence with nbnhal cognitive/ academic development or primajyjOT- 
guage develbpnieht if the program also provides adequate instruction 
in these areas. , 

Gh the bther hand Jrammar-based ESL and submersion environ- 
ments may work against English acquisition. Rrs^^^ 
and older children whb have not experienced no rmsd cognitive or 
academic develbpmeht probably do not have cognitive processes 
develbped well ehbugh to assimilate the complex and decontextual- 
ized language that characterizes grammar-based ESL and subniersion 
classes. Additibnally, in some cases so much atte^ndonjs placed oh 
speaking only in grammatically con-ect utterances that students 
becbme inhibited in the prdcess of acquiring a second lOTguage. 

In summary^ a substantial amount of research evidence sug^^^ 
that submersibh environments and grammar-based ESL (audiolih- 
gual,^ cognitive cdde^ and grammar trMslation) should not be prb- 
vided tb language mindrity students unt^ they^tmn s^ufficient le^^^ 
of basic ihterf iTSdnal communicative skills aiwi cogm^^ 
language prbficiehcy td benefit from such |n^stracti6n^ cbhtexts. 
Cbmrnuhicative-based ESL (e.g., the natural approach)^ahd sheltered^^ 
English classes are effective in promoting the developm^^^^ 
ihterpersbhal cdmmunicative skills in English for students at any age 
and at any develdpmental or academic level except for those children 
whb have diagnosed physical disabilities or who are suffering from 
sbme psychdldgical trauma. 
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Bilingual R»ding Instruction 

The superior results gained from beginning literacy traini^^ the 
mother tongue have been well documented in Schooling tmd ixin- 
gunge Minority Students: A Theoretical Framewo^j^os Ang^^^ 
California State M^^iiversity, tq^s Angeies, 1981^^ the logical 

Pi^^i J?f !^ seems^ self-evident fbr language nainbnty students 
that reading should be^n with the language through which the chHd 
has accumulated learning and experience so that she or he takes a 
direct rojite to obtain meaning: 

Findings of a six-year study in Rizal, Philippines, seemingly 
conflict with the widely held view that beginning reading in L2 is 
academicaliy disadvantageous (Davis, 1967). As is the case with the 
immersion studies in Canada (tambert and Tucker, 1972) and Gali- 
fornia (eohcn, 1973), the Rizal study indicates that immediate 
immersibh into the second language promotes simultanc^ 
deihic achievement and prbficiehey in the second language. The Eng- 
lish immersion group performed better in Ehglisli prbficiehey and in 
content areas than any bf the groups instructed in Pilipinb. Moreover, 
the immersibh group did as well as the bthers in Pilipinb proficiency 
(Davis, 1967). Jn a three-year study conducted in labbratbry_schbbl 
classes at the Philippine Normal Cbllege (Masangkay and Otahes, 
J977), three groups bf children whbjwere taught in three different 
instructibnal schemes (all English, all Pilipinb, and bilingual Eriglish- 
Pilipinb) did nbi differ significantly in performance at the end of the 
third year in all subject areas, ihcludihg Pilipinb and English lan- 
guage arts. _ _ 

In anaiyzihgJhe data bf Jhe Philippine^ Cahadiah, and Califdrhia 
studies, R. G. Tucker (1977) and T. Skutnabb-kahgas (1979) sj)ecu- 
late that the academic success bf students in these programs could be 
attributed tb certain cbihmbh features: 

1 . The students* primary language w^ also the majority Janjuage^ 

2. The children received a language arts program in their primary 
language. 

3. The teachen held extremely positive expectations of the students. 

4. The students did not have negative feelings abbut either 
language. 

5: The students experienced an additive form bf bilingualism: 

In the United States these conditions do not usually exist; Appro- 
priate exposure to Pilipino is drastically red ucedj_ the language has 
minority status, and its speakers m^ have amb^ivalent feelings 
toward^ it. With suj)portive influences missing, jiinited biiingudiism 
and subtractive bilingualism^ften occur: Given these probable ^sks, 
it would be educationally prudent to begin literacy training in Pil* 
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ipinb to minimize chances of primary language deterioration, poor 
L2 acquisition, arid unsatisfactory academic achievement. 

Criteria for Ihtf ddiictidh of Reading in English 

J. Cumniins (19^^^^^ Thonis (1981) provide helpful clues 

regardijig the cjiticai levels of oral English and literacy prdficiericy in 
the primary jangu^e needed before introducing literacy in L2. E, W. 
TTionis speaks^ of the univer aspects of literacy acquisitipri. There 
might be acomnion underiyingjiroflciency (CUP) which J. Curiimiris 
regards as part of cognitive/ academic language proficiericy. J. Cum- 
mins speculates that cognitive/ academic language proficiericy as 
more critical in literacy acquisition than basic interpersonal coniriiUrii- 
cation skiHs, which level ^ that for language 

minority students^ the Li reading level is a very stable predictor of 
eventual attainment in L2 reading (Cummins, i98i). The criteria sug- 
gested here, therefore, for entry into English reading are (1) basic 
interpersonal communicative skills in English; and (2) cognitive/ aca- 
demic language proficiency in PiHpino. 

The first problem that conf^^^ educators of bilirigual studerits is 
the measurement of basic interpersonal commuriicative skills arid 
cognitive/ academjc language proficiency. Basic comrtiUriicative skills 
in English can be measure^^^ instruments that take samples of natu- 
ral language. Test instruments such as the Mingual Syntax Measure 
md lht BHinguai in^ and the Language 

Assessment Scales for the most j>art measure basic communicative 
skijls in English Th^ cognitive/aca- 
demicjanguage pro ficjency skin sqniewhat more complex. There 
are very few valid and reljable^t^^^^^^ instrunients in Filipino. Cogni- 
tive/ acadeniic language proficiency skiiis can be measured by cloze 
tests^ reading ^ests, and other academic measures. Continua of lan- 
guage arts and reading skills also provide indications of cognitive/ 
academic language proficiency performance. Examples of Filipino 
cognitive/ academic language proficiency measures include: 

1 . The Reading TesUn PiJipihb, Seattle Public School System 

2. Asian_Americari Bilirigual Center evaluation test^ 

3. PAGBASA, Eleriieritary: Learnirig Continuum, Department of 
EdUcatiori arid Culture, Fhilippines 

4. Pilipino Language Arts Cohimuurh, Stockton Unified School 
District 

5. rnWntory 0 Reading Skills (Sihing Ng Wika), Asian American 
Bilirigual Ceriter. Berkeley 

Once rileasureriierit iristrumerits Jiave_be'5ri selected, achievement 
level criteria riiUst be deterriiiried. Oral English lariguage skills form 
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the basis for some aspects of English language reading. A student 
who scores^ in the fIuent-Engiish*speaking range on basic interper- 
sonal conimani^cativeskiHs measures^ wU^ have most of the 
prerequisite b^ic interpersonal communicative skills, which, in com- 
binatioivwith cqgnitive/acad^^^ language proficiency skills, facili- 
tate progress in English reading. 

Various scholars have suggested a relationship between ti and L2 
cognitive/ academic language proficiency skills^ Several researchers 
(Cummins, 1981; Thbnis, 1981) make a strong case that reading 
instruction in Li^ will suppdrtfurther readmgjnstruction in tj— if the 
literacy program is properly managed^ Mostj-eading com^^ 
of (1) readiness; (2) decoding; (3) literal comprehension; (4) Inferen- 
tial comprehehsibh; (5) literary; and (6) study skills. Often, these 
ebhtihua also contain writing skills such as (1) handwriting; (2) spell- 
ing; (3) meeHahics;^aad (4) discourse. Most of the skills in these areas 
form part of wJiat J. Cummins (1981) refers to as cbmmbh underlying 
prbOeieiicy (CUP). Cbhsequehtly, mbst cbghitive/ academic language 
prbficiehcy skills develbped in Pilipihb result in cognitive/ academic 
language prbficiehcy skills in English; Of course, there are some skills 
which are unique io either Pilipihb br English; Even though both 
languages use the Roman alphabet, many bf the decbdihg and spell- 
ing skills, as well as sbme mechanical skills, must be learned separately 
in each language. While iniportaht, these lahguage-sp^^^ 
actually represent bnly a small part of what is considered reading br 
literacy develbpmeht. 

Logically, cbgnitive/ academic language prbficiehcy skills devel- 
bped in Pilipihb are mbsi efficiently brbught tb bear bn the task bf 
English reading when individual students have mastered (learned and 
practiced) a substantial, imniber bf skills in each bf the skills topic 
areas which form part bf CUP. Literal comprehehsibh and inferential 
cbrhprehehsibn appear tb be especially critical areas since learning 
and practice bf such skills lead students tb a mbre complete uhder- 
stahdmg bf the reading prbcess. Generally, mbst students have been 
exposed to and have learned many bf the previbusly mentibned cog- 
nitive/academic language proficiency skills sbmetime around the 
cbrnpletibh of the second grade. Of course, practice is required for 
full mastery, and this does hbt usually occur until the third br fourth 
grade bf eveii later. 

The appropriate time tb intrbduce formal reading ihstructibh in 
English depeiids largely bn the nature bf the ihstructibhal apprbach 
emplbyed. In prbgrams where the gbal is biliteracy, reading instruc- 
tibh in Pilipihb begins iri kindergarten and cbntihues thrbugh at least 
the sixth grade level. Under these cbhditibhs formal English reading 
cbUld prbbably be iritrbduced in the secbhd br third grade without 
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causing any cognUiye^onfusion among students— especially because 
previously learned cogijtive/ academic language proficiency skills are 
reinforced in Pilipino in grades three tfirough six until full mastery is 
achieved^ in transitional 6iiihgual education programs, Lj reading 
instruction is commonly provided only until it is determined that 
individual sttrfeni^^ to function in Ehglish-ohly classrooms. 

In this case English reading should Be introduced when Pilip»inb read- 
ing skills are mastered well cnbugfi to transfer or to be applicable to 
similar reading tasks in EnglSh. Such mastery is probably achieved at 
about the fourth grade reading 1^^^ At this sia^ of Pilipihb reading, 
most readiness, comprehension, literary, and study skills will be ap- 
plicable to En^ish; Finally, in Ehglish-ohly programs cognitive/ aca- 
demic language proficichcy development taikes place almost exclu- 
sively in English, ebgmtive/ academic lahguage prbficiehcy devel- 
oped in or through Pilipihb is nbt ibhsidered critical in the literacy 
acquisitibh process. Based oh the Ehglish-bhly apprbachi language 
minbnty students wbuld be introduced tb formal English reading 
thstructioh once individual jstudehts have mastered the prerequisite 
readiness skiUs in English. Operatibhally, this would mean that lan- 
guage mihbrity students must attain similar levels of basic interper- 
sonal cbmmuhicativje skills and cognitive/ academic language prpfi- 
ciehcy skills in English as are attained by native speakers of English 
when the latter students are ihtrbduced tb formal reading instruction. 

Ttie three sets bf criteria posited in the previous paragraph are 
suggested as a means bf idehtifyihg the optimal time to introduce 
fbrmal reading ihstructibh in English. The recbtnmendatidns cdrres 
pbhd to the type bf ihstructibnal approach selected— full bilingual, 
transitional bilingual, or Ehglish-ohly iristfuclidn. This is not to say 
that these iiree ihstructibhal approaches are of equal effectiveness in 
prbmbting ' i/h levels bf English reading achieveme;it among lan- 
guage mine it 7 students. A variety of community background, stu- 
dent input, ^;vd vlucatibhal input factors will affect the quality of 
implemehtati . ^1 bi the insfnictibhal activities and the eventual out- 
cbmes bf the liiLlruc iior>al ?ro^^ 

In many ihsiy )v:cs aprirba hes that promote high levels of biiiteracy 
are likely tb ; pv-^itiyc ^\wtcdmes. When appropriately imple- 
mehted, such pr : ^: ?Jldw j^nguage tninority students to reap the 
bchefit« bf prbuc. iit bili^dalisv^ and avdid the negative consequences 
ofsubtractiveo: H^viteo 

In suminai7i eiTecUvf reading progiams in bilingual contexts 
require that scbddi p rt^onnel cdrrectly match instructional 
prbaches Svith st indent r.-^rds, cd:ritr^inity desires, and human and 
materia resdufces. Eventual studenl reading performance can be 
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predicted in part, based on how accurately this procedure is followed. 
Regardless of the approach selected, the quality of implementatioh is 
an important determinant in producing positive outcomes. Finally, 
literacy programs should be evaluated on their ability to produce 
independent readers at the sixth grade level or higher. Unfortunately, 
some instmctiond treatments are discontinued because of the satis- 
factory periormance of students in kindergarten through grade three. 
Recent studies indicate that the effects of special instruction for lan- 
guage minority studen^^^^ 1981). The most 
positive outcomes appear after five or six years of treatment. 

Exposure to Pilipiho and Engiish 

_ Students should be exposed to both Pilipiho and English so that 
they can become proficient iii each lahgugage. 

Acqohition of Pilipnio 

By the age of five or six, all children, except those who are severely 
retarded or aphasic, acquire basic interpersonal communicative skills 
in their home language. By the time they enter school, U^.-bqm 
Pilipihb-speaking children have already developed basic communica- 
tive skills in Pilipiho. If the family cbhtihues to use Pilipiho in the 
home or if the student is exposed to Pilipiho in other ehvirohmehts, 
basic communicative competence can be expected. 

Oh the other hand, unless the child is exposed to some type of 
formal instruction in Pilipiho, it is unlikely that the child will develop 
cognitive/ academic language prbficiehcy through that language (Cum- 
mins, 1981). Cognitive or academic language skills are those skills 
ass^Qciated with literacy and general school aciiievemeht (Cummins, 
1981). Considerable research oh schooling in bilingual contexts indi- 
cates that it is cbghitive/ academic lah^age prbficiehcy in the pri- 
mary language that aids language mihbrity students ihXl) developmeht 
of similar cognitive br academic skilla in English^ (2) acquibitibh bf 
basic ihterpersbhal cbmmuhicative skills in English; (3) maihtenahce 
and develbpmeht bf subject-matter khbwledge and skills (e.g., in 
inathematics^ science^ and social studies); and (4) maihtenahce and 
jevelbpiheht bf a positive self-cbhcept and adjustment tb mihbrity 
^hd malbrity culturef. Cbhsequehtly, for language mihbrity students 
most effbrts at language develbpmeht in Pilipiho shbuld be directed 
at the develbpmeht bfcbghitive/academ^ lahguaj^ prbficieacy;^ that 
is, literacy and academic subject matter. As a result, studehts will be 
helped tb avoid Jhe h_egc.tive effects bf subtractive bilihgualism and 
eryby the benefits of prbficieht bilihgualism. Cbghitive/ academic 
iiiiljgu Vvp.'i prbficiehcy thr.ugh Pilipihb can be prombted in several 
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contexts. The home, the schDol, and the community are ail appro- 
priate settings for this development. 

Parents and older siblings should be encouraged to work with 
preschool and school-age children in a variety of activities that aid 
children in meeting the academic challenges of school (Wells, 1979). 
In the past teachers often encouraged language minority parents to 
sjxfak English at home. Unfortunately, such a practice is often not 
possible or even desirable. Most language niindnty parents do riot 
speak ISnglish well enough to be appropriate English models. Trying 
to speak Enjslish under such circumstances severely limits both the 
quantity and the quality of interaction between parents and children 
smd almost certainly guara^^ the student will experience a 
form of subtractiye bilingualism^ Clearly, parents and other relatives 
naay speak Filipino at home and be certain that it will not interfere 
^th English language development; on the contrary, such practices 
actuaiiy will result in higher levels of English attainment (Cummins 
lf?l)-_Spme activities^in Filipino are more ef^^ i» ikan others in 
P'"_^9^^i*8 this outcome^ Assis » jrk, telling 

stories,^playing games^ reciting po^ms, singij/^ s*uding to 

children in Filipino are examples jf effective : hr *c?5 ele- 

ment appears to be what 6. Wells (1979) chUv ^ - u-aning" 

with children. 

The school canj)roniote the development of ^ ive or acai^craic 
language proficiency in Piji^pinq by pro vi^ a well- 

ofgan^ed prereadh.^ and reading program that devejops skiHs^o at 
ie^t the sixth-gr^e level. In addition, an equally important compo- 
nent is the provision of subject niatter in PiBpino^ At le^t one subject 
area should be ::^elected for which Filipino is used ^ the medium of 
instruction. Schools also can assist by providing students with ample 
reading materi^ in the pnm»y language, allowing students the 
opportunity to practice reading skills and become motivated about 
reading in general and reading in Filipino in particujar. Additibnaljy^ 
the school can strengthen the home-school link by sehdihg home 
materials in Filipino that would be used by parents with their chtidren 
and by providing parents with trdtnihg oh how to support their chil- 
dren's language develbpmeht (Thbhis, 1981). 

Although the school often is hot directly involved in many types of 
community activities, school personnel are in a position to influence 
local community leader^ in the design and implemehtatioh of many 
activities for children. Resource teachers, community liaisons, and 
other schboi officials should promote commuhity activities that can 
develop Filipino language skills in minority children. In the case of 
the Filipiho-speakihg community, some activities might include (1) 
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afternoon and Saturday classes in Filipino language and cultufe; (2) 
c^echism classes in the primary lahguagei (3) F^gma Far^ SaMga 
Baip 6t Programa Para Sa Mga Bata m Filipino language newspa- 
pere and on Pilipihb langua^ radio arid televisiori broadcasts, resjHJc- 
tively; and (4) sponsorship of language arid cultural activities by the 
various fraternal, religious, aid education^ organizations prevalent 
in the Filipino cbmiriunity (Mackey^ 1981). (See Appendix C for 
information oh community resotirces.) 

In the case of Filipino sttiderits who have a home language of 
English, the situatibri is much different. For these students, basic 
interpersonal cbmmuriicative skills have been acquired in English but 
not in Pilipinb. If the children arid their parents are interested^ in 
bilingualLsiri, arrarigemerits should be made to develop basic commu- 
nicative skills iri Filipino, this effort ca? be promoted by (1) having a 
relative, such as sraridjjarerit or aunt or uncle, always speak to the 
chiidreji in Filipirib; (2) erirbllirig the student in a communicative- 
based Filipihb-as-a-secbrid-larigtiage class at school; (3) having the 
children ihtcraet with bther children who are native speakers of Fil- 
ipino; and (4) prbvidirig siibject-matter classes in Pilijpino to these 
second language learners urider conditions approximating those of 
the French Cahadiari irilriiersibri programs (Krashen, 198jj. 

Whenever twb lariguages are in contact, speaker of the niinority 
language tend to shift to the majority language within three genera- 
tions. This pattern has becri especially evident in the tJnited^tates. 
First-i^neratibri immigrants are almost always Filipino dominant, 
Secbrid-gerieratibri iridiyiduals terid to be bilingu^. Third-generation 
ethnic cbriimuriity members are often monolingual English spejdcers 
(Mackey, 1981; Gomes, 1974). The social/cuitur^ arguments for or 
against lariguage shift are riumerous. What does seem to be clear is 
that students caught up iri the process of language shift and ^simila- 
tibri bfteri expefierice poor scholastic achievenient. 0ne^^^^ this 
riiight be avbided is to create a domain in which the imnbnt^ lan- 
guage is riibre prestigious thari English (Mackey,^ 1981). F^ 
such diverse groups as Armenians, East Indjans, Hasidic Jew^^^^ 
the Ariiish reserve the domain of reUgious instruction for themihbrity 
lariguage. For other language groups such as Filipino, traditioh^^ahd 
coritempdrary cultural studies in the mother tongue can be prbv^^^^ 
iri the school or the community, eieariy, any topic area or ^cbntext 
cari become a domain for the nainority Janguage^fe^ 
logical^ feasbriable, and natural to use jhe minority language. In 
additibri, withiri the selected domain English and the minority lan- 
guage should not be competing for prestige.^ Th 
ddmiriance of the minority language clearly must be evident. 
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Acqaisltioif of English 

Tlie focus of instruction in and thrdiigh Piiipino should be the 
development of cognitive/ academic language proficiency. In English, 
at jeast initially, the focus of instruction shbuld be on basic interper- 
sonal communicative skills. As indicated by S, Krashen (1981), there 
is a difference between language learning arid larigiiage acquisition, 
tanguage learning is associa^^^^ with formal iristructibri such as 
grannnar-based ESL, language arts, and reading iristriictidn. Lan- 
guage acquisition environments are associated with both formal and 
informaj^instructiq^ Examples of iriforriial acquisition 

environments include watching television, playing with peers, or liv- 
ing with a native speaker. Exam of formal acquisition erivirbri- 
ments are comniunicative-based ESL and sheltered-English classes. 

To acquire English flu^^^ students need substaritial exposure to 
English in acquisjtion-rich environments. This type of erivirbririierit 
can be provided in the home, school, or community. Educators dfteri 
underestiniate the exposure 1^^^^^ minority students have to Eri- 
glish.Seversd research stud^^ 1981; Cuirirriiris, 

198 1) indicate that rega^^^^^^ program (subrilersidri, 

ESL, or bilingual edu^cat^ many language minority studerits in the 
United States acquire b^ic^j corninunicative skills iri 

English ihjwo o^three years. The reason is that all envirbnirierits 
cbhtaih some "comprehensibly home or schbbl br 

iri^ the comniunijy, many stud^^ obtain enough cbmpre- 

hehsible English input and acquire basic interpersonal cbmmuriica- 
tive skills. Nevertheless, parentis and teachers should mdriitdr indi- 
vidual student progress to ensure adequate exposure to English. 

At home it is not uncommon for children to speak English with 
some relatives, especidjy siblings^ Many youngsters sometimes watch 
children's television programs, such Street," "Electric 

Cbmpany," and cartoons. These are sources of "comprehensible 
secbjQd-language input." If one parent has native-like profkMericy iri 
Eriglish,^ this parent might want to serve as an English-speakirig 
model. la these cases, for optimal development of both English arid 
Pilipinb, it is probably wise for some family members to mairitairi 
cbrisistericy as a particular language model and not to switch or mix 
lariguages frequently. If both parents speak PiHpino, however, and 
prbficierii bilirigualism is desired, both parents should consider speak- 
irig Pilipinb iri the home because exposure to English is sufficiently 
available in many other domains (eummins, 198 1). 

At schobl children will acquire native-like ability in English com- 
miiriicative skills in (1) ESL classes which are communicative-based 
(Terrell, 198J); (2) subject-matter classes delivered under special shel- 
tered Eriglish conditions; and (3) by interaction with peers who are 
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native speakers of English on the playground, in the halls, during 

assemblies, on field trips, and in regular cl^^^ 

Communicative-based ESL, sheltered-English, and other natural 
language acquisition environments are generally insufficient in pro- 
ffloting all of the English language skills needed by language minority 
students. Once students have developed basic inter jpersonal comniu^ 
nicative skills in English and a normal level of cognitive/ academic 
language proficiency^ (basic skills leanied in and through Pilipmo 
and/ or in sheltered-English clssses), they are ready to benefit from 
grammar-based ESL and formal reading instnictidn in English^ Th^^ 
instruction should focus on those cdgnitive/academic skills not 
already learned (e:g., language that is not part of the common under- 
lying proficiency [Cummins, 1981]) arid specific to English. Exampl^^^ 
of such skill areas are some decoding, grammar, and spelling skills. 
Cognitive/ academic language development in English is niore effi- 
cient when school per^dririel build on already acquired cognitive/ 
academic language skills in Pilipirib. 

Siiihihary of the Chapter 

Histoficaliy, parents arid educators have considered the acquisition 
of basic interpersbrial comriiuriicative skills in English as the only 
critical need for lariguage riiiriority students. While these skills are 
very important, the developriierit of cognitive/ academic Iwiguage 
proficiency seems to be everi riidfe critical to school success, ©ne way 
in which cognitive/ acaderiiic lariguage proficiency can be developed 
is through Pilipinb. Oppbrturiities to develop cognitive/ academic 
language skills iri Pilipirib are not naturally available to students in 
most communities iri Califbrriia. Therefore, parents and educ^^^ 
must work together tb design arid implement such activities^ in the 
home, school, and cbmriiuriity. On the other hand, opportunities to 
develop basic interpersbrial cbmmunicative skills in English are natu- 
rally present in mariy lariguage minority homes^ most communities, 
and all schools. Those cbgriitive/acadeniic language skills not learned 
in Pilipino caa be added easily in English by specially designed 
ihstructibri at schbbl, , 

If students are tb benefit from their bilingualism, attention to Fil- 
ipino language develbpmerit and English janguage ^acquisitioii is 
necessar>'. Withbut this attention the majority of Pilipino-speakins 
children will cbritiriue tb have serious language, academic, and cul- 
tural prbb!r;ms at school The task of educating language minpnty 
students is jibt sirnple. Nevertheless, creative and committed educa- 
tors in tahdetn wUtt concerned parents recently designed and iriiple- 
riAented educational. piOgrams for language minority students that 
have resulted m (i) high levels of English language proficiency^ (2) 
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iibimad cbpitive/academ development; (3) positive adjustmehLtb 
both the minority and majority cultures; and (4^ high levels of Pil- 
ipiho language development. Tlie purpose of this handbook has been 
to assist school personnel, parents, and community members in 
achieving similar goals. 
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Glossary 



Abakada, The name of the Pilipinb alphabet. The wdfd^ 
by^ the combination of the names of the first four letters of the Filipino 
alphabet: 

Additive bUingtddlism. A process by which individuals develop prbficiehcy in 
a second language subsequent to or simulta with the development 

of proflcienry in^he primary language. - 

Affective fiher, A construct developed to refer to the effects of personality, 
motivation, and other affective variables on secbhd-lanjuage (L?) a^^ 
tioii. These variables interact with each other and with other factors to 
ra^: or lower the ^fective filter; When the filter is "high," the 1.2 acquirer 
:3 not able, it is hypothesized, to process **cbihprchehsible input" ade- 

Muately(Krasheh, 1981). 

Sasic interpersonal comrhVmicAt^ve skttis, A construct originally developed 
by J. Cummins (1979) to refer to aspect , of language proficiency strbhgly 
associated with the f^asic cbmmurucaiive fluency achieved by all librmal 
native speakers of a inngiiagt diasic inter pefsonaLcpmmum^ skills 
are not _hjgiLiy_5®??^lat^d y, ilh Hicracy and academic achievement. This 
notion has been r^*t1ned in terms of "cbghitively undcmahdihg-cbhtex- 

_tualized"langua^ (Cummins, 1981). 

Bilingual education program An organized curricu^lum^that includesJl)^^L 
development; (2) L2 acqmsition; and (3) subject-matter development 
through tiand ti. Bilingual prograiris are brgahized sb that participating 

_ students may attain a level of prbfideht bilihg^ 

Cognitive/ dcdderhtc language profm construct originally proposed 
by Cummins (1979) to refer to aspects of language proficiency strbhgly 
related to literacy aad academic adiievemeht. This hbtibh has been refined 
in terms of "cbghitively demanding decbntextualized" language (Cum- 
mins, 1981). 

Communicative-bused &igiish as a second language, A second-language 
ihstructibnal apprbach in which the gbals, teaching methbds arid tech- 
niques, and assessments bf students' prbgress are ^b^ 
plyectives defined in terms of abilities to communicate messages in the 
target language: in communicative-based ESL the fbcus is^h language 
fuhctibn and use, hbt bh language form and usage. Examples of 
cbmmiinicative-based ESL instnictjbnal^ apprqach^^^ i^^ly^^e "Sugges- 
topedia," natural approach, and community language learning (Terrell, 
1981). 

Corhprehensible second'Tahg^^ A cbnstruct develbped tb de«yi 

iinderstandable an^ 

optimal conditions. Comprehensible L2 input is characterized as language 
that the L2 acquirer already knbws (1) plus a range bf hew language (1+/) 
that is made cbmprehehsible in fbrmal schbbling contexts by iht use of 




certain plannedjtrategies. These strategies include but are not limited to 
(I) focus on communicative content rather than language forms; (2) fre- 
quent use of concrete cohtextual referents; (3) lack of j-cstrictiojis on Li 
M^ J^yJ-l_^cquirers,^^^^ (4) careful grouping prac- 

tices; (5) minimal over^language form correctjon by teaching staff; and (6) 
_ provision of motivational acquisition situations. 

Fit^ihd, A person whose ethnic heritage can be traced to the Philippine 
Islands; the future designation for the national language of the Republic 
. of the Philippines: 

Grgmmar-based Eftglish as a second language, A second-language instruc- 
tional approach in which the goals, teaching methods and techniques, and 
assessments of student progress are all based on ^ b^ 
defined in terms of abilities to produce grammaticaUy correct utterances in 
the target language. In grammar-based ESL, the focus is on language form 
and usaje, riot oh language function and use. Examples of grammar-based 
ESb instructional approaches include grammar-translation, audiblihgual- 

_ ism, and cbghitive code (Terreil, 1981). 

fmnterslon program. Ah organized second-language curriculum for majority 
sttidents that ihclu^^^^ (1) Li develbpmerit; (2) L2 acquisition; and (3J 
subject-mattei^ development tly-ough L:. Immersion jrdg^^^ de- 
veloped and managed so that participating students may develop profi- 
cient bilihgualism. 

^''''r^fl?: AJ'jionic me^^ teach beginning reading (decoding) skills in 

Piiipino and some^other languages in the Philippines. 

Limited biJingualism. A Level of biiingualism at which individuals attain less 
than native-like proficiency in both Li and L.2. Such individuals in\ana' 
^Ly jnj^ in Li and often dem- 

onstrate basic interpersonal communicative skills in L2 as well 

Afix-mix. A term cbmmbhly used to refer to code switching in the Philip- 
pines. In the context of this handbook, mix-mix is used to describe a 
mixture of Piiipino and English. 

Monitor, A construct developed to refei to the mechanism by whici: L2 
learners process,^ store, and retrieve conscious language rules: Conscious 
rules are placed in the mbhitbr as a result bf language learning. To effec- 
^l^^iy ?-2 ysers must (1 ) have sufTiciejit time to retrieve the 
desired rule; (2) be involved in a task focused on language forms, not on 
language fuhctibh; and (3) have previously learned correctly and stored 
?*^J^J^^?L Tlicsc three cbiiditibiis are rarely present in day-to-day cbhversa- 
tional contexts (Krashen, 1981). 

Partial biiingualism, A level of biiingualism at which individuals attain 
native-like prbficiehcy in the full range bf understanding, speaking, read- 
!^"8A_and vmti^^ but achieve less than native-like 
skills in some or all of these skills areas in the other language. 

Philippine^ A person, place, or thing in or froni the Philippine islands: 

Pitipiho. The current term used to refer to the Tagalog^based national lan- 
guage of the Ph^llipp^^^^^ In the future the term Filipino may replace 
Piiipino for this purpose: 
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Proficient biiingualism. A level of bilihgualiSih at which individuals attain 
native-like pvofid^^ full ranje of understanding, speaking, read- 

ing, and writing skills in both Li and L2 

Sheltered' £>tglisfi classes. Subject-matter class periods delivered in in 
which teachers (1) group L2 acquirers hbmogeheously; (2) speak in a 
native speaker-tq-nonnative speaker re^^ such as **mdtherese" or **fbr- 
eigner talk"; and (3) provide tz acquirers with substantial amounts of 

_ **comj3rehensibIe second-language ihijut." _ 

Submersion classes . Siityect-matter class periods delivered in L2 in which 
teachers (j) mix native speakers with second lang^uage acq^ui^^ (2) speak 
ia a native speaker-to-native speaker register; and (3) provide Li acquirers 
with only miaimal amounts of "comprehensible second language input" 
(Krasheri, 1981). 

Submersipn pf^gjoni. An organized curricu^uin^desijned for nan speakers 
of a language but often. used with language minority students: No special 
instnictiohal activities focus oh the heeds of language minority students. 
Submersion programs are often referred to as "sink or swim" models. In 
such programs language jninority students commonly experience a form 

_ of subtractivie biiingualism, usually limited biiingualism: 

Subiractiye bilingualisrri. A process by which individuals develop less tham 
native-like cqgnitiye/^ language proficiency iii Li as a result of 

improper exposure to Li ^nd L2 in schoqli^ome individuals additionally 
experience Loss of basic interpersonal communicativi skills in Lu In such 
cases Li basic interpersonal communicative *-kiI!s are replaced by L2. 

Tfl^fl/og. A Malayo-Pqlyn^^^^^ language spoken bj^ a large rium^^^ of pieo- 
ple in the Philippine Islands. Tagalog was proclaimed the basis for the 

_ national language of the Philippines in 1937. 

7rfln5i7ip>ifl/ 6i7'n^fl/ education prograrn. Ah organized curriculum that 
includes (1) U development (2) L2 acquisition; and ^3} su 
development through bt and L2: In early transitional programs students 
are transferred. to English submersibh programs solely on the basis of the 
acqiiisitibn bf L2 basic ihterpersbhal cbmmuhicative skills. In late transi- 
tional programs students are exited on the basisj)f attainment of native- 
tike levels of both b2 basic interpersonal communicative skills and L2 
cbjghitive academic/ language proficiency sufficient to sustain academic 
achieveirieht thrbiigh successful cbmpletibii bf secondary school. 
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Appendix A 



Districts Ranked by EiirdlEmeiit of 
Liinited^Eilglish-PrDficieht Students 
Who Speaic Piiipino 

Califprhia law requires that school dis^tricts each year conduct a language 
census. ThepUr^ of the census is to identify students who are considered 
to be jimited-English profi^ LEP students must, 

by state law, be offered hilinguai learning opportunities. 

According to the 1984 language census results, 33,907 students were 
reported to have Pilijginp p their primaiy home language. A total of 10^941 
or 32 percent of these students were found to be limited-English prdficieht 
and were classified as LEP^The following table lists 26 California school 
districts that reported significant concentrations of Pilipiho-speaking tEP 
students in the spring of 1984. 



Districts Ranked by EnrDlIttient of LEP Students 
Who Speak Filipino, 1984* 



IVame of school district 


Rar \ by number 
o/tEPffilipino) 
student s 


LEP (Piiipino) 
- enr.oltmms. 
(sprthg. 1984) 


LEP(Pmptno) 
students as^d per- 
centage of state 
LEPfPiTipino) 
students 


San Francisco Unified 


I 


1,379 


12.6 


Los Angeles Unified 


2 


1,163 


10.6 


^allejo City Unified 


3 


463 


4.2 


Long Beach Unified 


4 


347 


3.2 


Sweetwater Union High 


5 


314 


2.9 


San Diego City Unified 


6 


287 


2.6 


Je^ersdri Uhioh High 


7 


278 


2.5 


East Side Union High 


8 


262 


2.4 


Oakland Unified 


9 


244 


2.2 


Fremont Unified 


10 


227 


2.1 


Alaiheda City Unified 


11 


192 


1.8 


New Haven Unified 


12 


182 


1.7 


dendale Unified 


13 


178 


1.6 


ABC Unified 


14 


173 


1.6 


Je^ersdii Elementary 


15 


158 


1.4 


Hayward Unified 


16 


153 


1.4 



•Source: rDATA/LBlCAURcpbrt No. 84-7E." Sacramento: California State Department of Education, Bilin- 
gual Education OfTice, 1984. 




Districts Ranked EnroUtiient of LEP Students 
Who Speak PiUpino, 1984 (continued) 





Rmtbynmnber 
dfLEP(Ptiipm) 
students 


L£i^(^lipino) 
enroliment 


LEP(Fili^ino) 
students as^ per- 
cehtoge of state 
LEP(filipino) 
students 


Name of school district 


(spring, 1984) 


ChuU VisuQity Elemenury 


17 




1.3 


Salinas UniOQ High 


18 


139 


i.3 


Milpifn Unified — 


19 


134 


1.2 


Alum Rock Unibii Elementary 


20 


127 


i:2 


ftowUu^ Uwficd 


21 


124 


l.I 


South San Francisco Unified 


22 


lit 


I.I 


SrataOsraJUnined 


23 


117 


I.l 


Richmond Unified 


24 


113 


l:0 


StqclrtohCiiyUniricd 


25 


108 


I.O 


Monterey Peninsula Unified 


26 


106 


I.O 
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Appendix B 

Educational Resources 



Resource Centers 



A^ijui American Studied 
Departin^m of Appiied 
_ Behavibrai Sciences 
University of California, Davis 
Davis, C A 95616 
(916) 752-3625 

Asian Education Project 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 
3232 Campbell Hall 
Lbs Angeles^CA 90024 
(213) 825-5178 

California Institute for 

Asian Studies 
3494 21st St. 

San Francisco, CA 94110 
(415)648-1489 



Khbwledge of English Yields 
Suoxss (KEYS) Project 

Los Angeles Unified School 
District 

450 North Grand Ave. 

RobmG-290 

Los Angeles, C A 90012 

(213) 625^743 

National Hispanic University 
255 East 14th St. 
Oakland, CA 94606 
(415)451-0511 

Stanford Ihstitute for 

Intercuitural Communication 
P.e^Box Ab 
Stanford, CA 94305 
(415) 497-4921 



Sources of Pilipinb Materials 



Aleitiar's America Inc. 

34 W. 32nd St. 

New York, NY lOCOl 

(212) 563-4610 

ARC Associates, Inc. 
310 Eighth St., No. 220 
Oakland, CA 94607 
P15) 834-9455 

Asian American Studies 

Central, Inc. 

Visual Communications 
3 1 3 South San Pedro St. 
Los Angeles, C A 90013 

(213) 680-4462 

Asia Book Cbrpcratibn 

of America 
94-4^218 St. 

Queens, New York, NY 11428 



Cellar Bbok Shop 
1441 Stockton St. 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 42M219 

Children's Bobk Press 

1461 Ninth Ave, 

San Francisco, CA 94122 
(415)664-8500 

Multifiihctibh Support Center 

Title VII 

Calfiomia State University, 

Lbs Angeles _ 
5151 State University Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 
(213) 224-3676 
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Everybody's Bookstore 
iTBrerihamPI. 
SanFrancisc:',eA 94168 
(415) 78l-498S^ 

lacpn' Book Imports 
?QQ Pennsylvania 
San Francisco, CA 94i67 
(415) 285-7393 

Imported Books 
P.O. Box 4414 
2025 W. Clarendon St. 
Dallas, TX 75208 
(214)941-6497 

Multicuiturai Resources 
Box 2945 

Stanford, CA 94305 
?4 15) 493-6729 

Muitillngual Multicultural 

_ Center 

Stockton Unified School 

District 
55 West Flora St. 
Stockton, CA. 
(209)944-4297 

National Bookstore, Inc. 
701 Rizal Ave. 
GorSolcr 
Manila, Philippines 
49-43-06 



National Hispanic University 
225 E. Fourteenth St. 
Oakland, CA 94606 
(415)451-0511 

Orbis Publications 
il65 LantanaDr: 
LoiAngclcs,^CA 90042 
(213)258-6348 

Philippine Ex|)ressidns Corporation 
1033 Hiigard Ave , Ste. 4i7 
LbtAngelcs^^CA 90024 
(213)208-1890 

San Francisco Unified 

School District 
ESEATitle VII Program 
Filipihb Cbmpbheht 
3W Seneca St. 
San Francisco, C A 94112 
(415) 239-0902 

University of Hawaii Press 
2840 Holowulu St: 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



Filipino Teacher Traihihg Agencies 



San Diego State University 
Multicuiturai Education 
_ Department 
College of Education 
San Diego, C A 92182 
{619)265-5155 

Uhiycrsity of Sah Francisco 
Multicultural Program 
I^atian Heights 
SaaFranciseo; CA 94117 
(415)666-6878 



University j)f the Pacific 
School of EducMioA 
StCN:kt6h,CA 95211 
(209)946-2334 
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Appendix C 

C ^mmynily Organizations 
and Media Services 



Asian American Commu.iities 

- for Education 

2012 Pine St. 

Sail Francisco, CA 941 15 

(415) 563-8052 

Asian Amen^ans for Community 
__ Involvement, Inc. 
3065 Middlefield Rd. 
Suite 3 

Palo Alto^eA 94306 
(415)494-8327 

Asiah,^Ihc. 

16m Bush St. 

Saa Francisco, G A 94109 

(415) 928-5910 

Asian Manpower Services, Ini: 
477 15th St. 
Oakland, CA 94612 
(415) 451-4772 

Asjan/ Pacific Counseling 

and Training Center 
3407 Wen Sixth St. 
Robrr 5>0 

Los Anj^clcs, CA 90020 
(213) 382-7311 

Asians for Jdb Oppbrtiihities 

in BcrLclcy^ Inc. 
16 [7 University Ave; 
Bcrkcicy, CA 94703 
(415) 548-6700 

^^sociated Filipino 
Organizatf.' t 

42 HbwardJSt. 

Stockton, CA 95206 



Association of Pijipino- 
_ American Educators 
3524 Yarmouth Dr. 
Sidcktdn,CA 95^09 

Cabalieros de Dimasalang 
16465 Cambridge Dt. 
Stockton, CA 95330 

Center for the Study of 
Parent invoivement 
693 Mission St. 
Fifth Flbbr 

San Francisco, C A 94105 
(415)495-7283 

Congress bf Filipino 
American Citizens 
311 E; Main St; 
Stockton, CA 95202 

Ecbhbmic Oppbrtiihity Cbnhcil 
Filipino piyjsion 
1173 Mission St. 
SanFxanciscd, CA 94103 
v415) 771-7100 

Fii-Am Emjsioymcnt and 
Training Center 
335 Valencia 

Sail Fraiiciscb^ CA 94103 
(415) 626-1608 

Fil-Am Senior Citizens 
J14E. 14th St. 
Stdcktbn, CA 95206 

Filipino American 
Coordinating Conference 
_ Mahpbwcr Training 
2741 Fnutridgc koad 
Sacramento, CA 95820 
(916)452-3622 
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Fjiipino Chamber of Commerce 

469MuriHaDn 

Stocktoh, CA 95207 

Filipino Cultural and 

Educational Society 
aOOl CanaUDr. 
Stockton, CA 95204 

FiUpiii<» Muiti-Scrvic« Center 
6 West Main St; 
Suite J 

Stockton, CA 95202 

Pacific Asian Coalition (PAC) 

l366J0th Ave. _ 

Sah Francisco, CA 94122 

(415)665-6006 

Pacific Asian Consortiuni 
in Emplbyincnt (PACE) 
185 1 South Westmprclahd Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90006 
(213) 748-8431 



Pilipino Service Center 
1515 The Alamcda.No. 104 
SahJbsc^CA 95126 
(408)998-0636 

Uniqn^qf Pan Asian 

Communities of San Diego 

Count)*, inc. 
2459 Market St. 
San Diego, C A 95102 
(619) 232-6454 

Uniied Filipinos of Alameda 
737 Eagle Ave. 
Alametla,CA 94501 
(415)522-6420 

West Bay Pilipino Multi- 
Service Cdrpbration 
944 MaxkQi St. 
Room 709 

San Francisco, CA 94107. 
(^15) 391-5800 



Filipino fcangukge Newspapers 

BaiUaan _ TM MabuHay Repubiic 

1300 West Olympic Blvd. 833 Market St. 

No. 303 Suite 705 

Los Angeles, C A 90015 San Francisco, CA 94103 

The FiiipJno- American FhUippihe Nej^s 

2471 Fruitridgc Rd ? 0, Box 2767 

Sacramento, C A 95820 ij^ ~:f South Spruce Ave. 

South San Francisco, CA 94080 



Filipino Lahgiisge Radio and Television Programs 

**Asian Pacific News** 

Station KEST(AM 1450) 
San Francisco, CA 

**The Manila Magazine** 
KEMO-TV (Channel 20) 
Sah Francisco, CA 
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Filipino Pllfngtial Education 
Programs in California, 1984 



IjOCqI educotToTwii Qgenc y 


M t vjc\.i u*f crt It// 


Grade 
level 


Toi. .iiiSenis 
seryedCLEP 
sludenis) 


ABC Unificd Schooi District 
16700 NonvalkBIyd. 
Ccrritos, CA 9070 i 


Lilia Stapieton 
(213)926-5566 
Ext 2192 


7-12 


298 
(298) 


La Mesa-Spring Valley 

4750 Date Ave. 

La Mesa, CA 92041 


Dolly Cased 
(619) 469-6171 
Ext. 394 


7-S 


129 
(129) 


Los Angeles Unified School District 
450 N. Grand Ave: 
Los Angeles, C A 90012 


Jessie Franco 
(213) 625-6743 


K-6 


85,228 
(52,025) 


Rowland Unified School District 
ISSOS.Nogales St. 
Rowland Heights, CA 91748 


Kay C. Khepp 


K-8 


91 
(91) 


Sa*i Francisco Uhifi^ School District 

300 Seneca Ave. 

San Francisco, C A 94112 


Ligaya Aventda 
(415) 239-0161 


K 5 


2,751 
(2,180) 


'Jfficc of thc5 San Mateo County 

Superihtehdeht of Schools 
333 Main St. 

Redwood City, CA 94063 


Tony Gonzales 
(415) 363-5406 


k-3 

6-i2 


1,572 
(1,136) 


Stpcktbh UhiTiciSruool District 
701 N. Madison St . 
Stockton, CA 95204 


Charles Hebert 
(205) 944-4120 


k-6 


523 

(MS) 


VaUiyo City Unified School District 
321 Wallace Ave. 
Vallejd, CA 94590 


Thomas Bye 
(707) 553-1237 


7-12 


\W 
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Appendix E 

Pilipiho Reading Less n 



Araliii 1 

a c i P u 

A E I O U 



Basaliih: 



ii. 



a e t Q u 

A n I O U 

c d u a 

E i b U A 

i o ii a e 

I O U A E 

p ii ^ ^ i 

O U A E I 

B a £ i P- 

U A E I O 

Aralin 2 

a c 1 o -U 

ba be bi bb bu 



1. a-ba aba 6. bu-6 buo 

2. a-bd abo 7. bi-bi bibi 

3. i-ba iba 8. ba-ba baba 

4. u-bd ubd 9. ba-ba-e babae 

5. ba-o bad 1 0. i-ba-ba ibaba 

SdUrcc: Mfa i/nanf Hakbang sa Fagbusu by fc. Salvador, National Book- 
store, Inc., Manila, 1959. Used with permissidh. 
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Appendix *r 

ABAlCADA Handwrilihg Exercise 




Appendix G 



SampSe Objeclives for 



Writing in Pilipino 



I. KASANAYAN SA PAGSULAT 

A. Nagkakarooh hg sapat ha kasahayah sa pagsulat 

1 • Nslsasanay ang bisig at katnay sa waslq^ng galaw sa pagsulat 

2. Naisusuiat nang wasto ang mga titik ng abakada 

3. Naisusuiat hang wasto ahg sarilihg pahgalah 

4. Nagagamit hang wasto ahg malakihg titik sa pagsulat 

a. Unangtkjk ngpangaian 

b: Simula ng isang pangungusap 

c. Pahtahgihg hgalah hg bagay, tirahah, paaralah at pbbk 

d. Ngalah hg mga araw at hg iiiga buwan 

e. Mga pantawag (Hal.: Ginang, Ginoo atb.) 

5. Nagagamit nang wasto ang mga bantas 

a. tuldok — sa huiihan ng pangungusap/ daglat (Hal.: Bb., Ghg., 
Akb*t ikaw, atb.) 

b. pahahbhg — sa huiihan ng isang tandng 

6. Nakasisipi ng mga huwaran (Hal.: salitahg hgalah, talaah at 
pahguhgusap) 

7. Nakasusulat h£ idihidikta [Hah: pangng^^ an, mga saiitang nagsa- 
saad ng kilos, mga saiitang nagbibigay ^:atargian, atb.) 

II. KASANAYAN SA PAGSULAT 

A. Nagkakarooh hg sapat ha kasahayah sa pagsulat 

1 . Naisusuiat nang wa'^^o ang mga titik ng abjlcada 

2. Naisusuiat nang wasio ang mga bagay na. may kinaiaman sa sarili 

3. Nagagamit hang wasto ahg malakihg titik sa pagsulat 

a. Uhahg titik hgpangalah 

b. Simula ng isang pangungusap 

c. Pantanging ngalan ng bagay, tirahah, pa.iralan, pdok, atb. 

d. Ngalah hg mga araw, hg mga buwah at ng higa pista 
c. Mja Pantawag (Hai.:^Ginoo, Ginang, atb.) 

f. Una at mahahalagang saiita sa pamagat 

4: Nagagamit nang wasto ang mga bantas 

a. iuidok — iiuiihan ng pangungusap at sa daglat (Hal.: Bb., Ghg.. 
atb.) 

b. pdhdhohg — sa huiihan ng isang tandng 
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^- *?^'LT~JPgAsalUa s^^ tulad rig 

paniuhatan, bating panimula at bating pangwakas 

B. MgaCawaing Pasulat 

1. Nakasisipi ng mga huwaran (HaJ.: taiaan atpangUrigUsap) 

2. Nakasisipi ng isang talataan nang may karampatang pasok at 
palugit 

3. Nakasisipi sa wastdrig aybs b pbrriia rig pagsulat rig isarig liham b 
kalatas 

4. Nakasusulat ng idinidikta 

a. Mgapangngalan/mgasalttangnagiaiarawan 

b. Talaari (riiga kagaihitah sa paaralah, tahahah, bibilhin sa 

PSil'^nS^^i ^^1>-) 

c. Mga payak na pangtingusap (panuto at tanong) 

5. Nakasusulat ng sariling pangungusap (panuto, patanong, pahuiaan) 

6. Nakasusulat rig isarig paglalarawari rig bagay 

7. Nakabubuo ng isarig payak ria liharil pangkaibigari 

a. Nakakikiiaia ng iba't ibang >ahagi ng iiham 

III. KASANAYAN SA PAGSULAT 

A. Nagkakarbbri rig sapat ria kasariayari sa paggariiit rig riiga sarigkap sa 
pags^iiit 

1 . Naisusuiat nang wasto ang mga titik ng abakada 

2. Nagagariiit riarijg wastb ahg ihalakihg titik sa pagsulat 

a. Uriarijg titik rig parigalari 

b. Simula ng isang pangungusap 

c. Fantanging ngalan ng tao, pook, bagay 

d. Ngalari rig riiga araw sa isarig lihggb, hg mga buwan at ng mga 
pista 

e. Mgapantawag 

f. Una at mahahalagang salita sa pamagat 

g. Batirig pariiriiula at bating narigwakas ng liham 

h. Unang salita sa isarig balarigkas 

3. Nagagamit nang wasto ang mga Santas 

a. TuTdok — sa hulihari rig pangungusap at sa daglat (Hal.: ^ , 
Gg.. atb.y 

b. Pananong — sa hulihan ng isang tanong 

c. Kuwit — M^a salita sa serye, petsa, bahagi ng Jiham, Po, opo, 
hiridi, bb sa isarig usapari 

d. P^damdam -- sa hulihan rig parigUrigUsap ria padariidam 

e. Gitiii:g — saiitang inuulit, paghahati ng salita 

B. Nagkakaroon ng sapat na icasanayan sa pagsulat 

1. Nakasisipi nang waLto ng mga huwaran (Hal.: Talaan, talataan, 
liham b kalatas) 
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2. Nakasusulat ng idiriidikta (Hal.: Pahguhgusap, panutb, payak na 
pataiastas) 

3. Nakasusulat ng sariling pangungusap panuto, tanbrig, pahu 
laaii, pataiastas 

4. Nak?5S';>»jlat at liakalilikha ng sahUhg payak ha tugma 

^' Na -"'^vSirUgt ng isang talataan nang may karaihpatahg pasdk 

^ ' paglalarawah hg ihga bagay 
b: Maayos naulat 
c. Maikling baJita 

6. Nakasusulat hg iiharh pahgkaibigan 
a- ^^kijkilalaarigihgabah 

b. Nakapagbibijay ng ha^^^ rig ibat ibahg bahagi ng liham 

c. Nakabubuo ng isang katawan ng|iharn 

d. Naisusulat sa wastbhg lugar ang raga bahagi ng iiham 

7. Nakikilala arig ibat ibarig uri rig liham 
a: jbiham Pangkaibigan 

(1) Paanyaya 

(2) Pakikiramay 

(3) Pas^Al^niat 

(4) Pagbabalita 

b. Liham Pangkalakal 

Source: The Elemcritary Learhirig Cbhtinuum, Bureau^ of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Department of Educatibfi arid Culture, Mariila, Philippihes, 1977. 
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Appendix H 

Sample Pages from a Kartilya Book 



Ai5g my 



2: Ako ay bata. 

3. Ahg tuta ay mataba. 

4. A riff kabibi aV bu6. 



aina ko ay mabuti: 

mataba 
kabibiay bu6. 



Ang kabibi ay duo. ^ 
5. Ang babac ay umubo. 
6; Ang babar ay ate ko. 







Aralih 6 










-h- 






a 


e 


i 


d 


Q 


ha 


he 




no 


nu 


ma 


me 


mi 


mo 


mu 


ta 


te 


ti 


to 


tu 


ka 


ke 


ki 


ko 


ku 



IL 

1. A-na 

2. i-na'^ 

3. ho-o 

4. u-ha 

5. Ne-na 



Ana 
ina 
hoo' 
una 
Nena 



6; Bi-no Bino. 
7. ma-ni mahi 



8. hi-td hito 

9. a-hi-ho anino 
ib. bi-na-ta binata 
11: ba-tuta batuta 

12. ka-hi-ha kahiha 

13. bi-ha-ba-e binaba?5 

14. bi-ni-bi-ni binibini 



i. Aiiii ang inagkabagay? 

ina at 
bihibih ' at 
noqat 
mam at 
Nehe at 
mataba at 



Pagsasahay 



Ana 

mata 

ama . 

mababa 

bKata 

nbi 



Source: Mga Unang Hakbang su Pagbusu by L. Salvador, National Book 
store, Inc., Nlanila, 1959. Used with permission. 
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II. Basahiiig tahimlk ang ixiga suihusunod: 

Pagkatapos ay isalaysay. 
Si Aiing Mitng 

Si AJihg Ncha ay ina: 
Si Majig Biiio ay aiha. 
Si Aling Nena ay mataba. 
Si Mang Bin6 ay mataba. 
Ahg iha at ama ay matataba. 
Si Aling Ncna ay ihabuti 
Si Mang Binb ay mabiiti. 
Mabubutx ang ini at ama. 
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